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TO THE READER. 


|. 


MY FRIEND, 


WHoEVER you may be who happen 
to take up this book, if you belong to that 
numerous and respectable class who cannot 
afford to employ a gteat part of their time in 
reading, and have not the means of buying 
but very cheap works—it is for you that I 
have written the one which you now hold in 
your hands. 


Who I am, I will tell-you presently; for 

I mean, by your favour, to hold a pretty 

long conversation with you; but let- me 

speak first about ‘this little book. 1 wrote, 

a few months‘ago, a work on the Roman 

Catholic Religion, which, as I hear from 
And 
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the booksellers, has had a good sale among 
the rich. I might, indeed, rest satisfied 
with this success, if, even at the time when 
I was working hard with my pen, a whisper 
within had not said to me—* Are you sure 
that the prospect of gain or praise is not the 
real cause of all this labour ?”’—* I am well 
aware (said I) that the heart is deceitful above 
all things*, and that, sure as I feel of the 
purity of my motives, yet something may be 
wrong in them. I will, however, with God’s 

blessing, if this book should be. well received, 

write another for the poor. I will give it away 
to be printed for them at the cheapest. rate, 
and will make no profit at all by it. I will 
take care, besides, that it contain, in'a small 
compass, more than my work for the higher 
classes ; and it shall be written in a manner 
that will require no learning to be welt 
understood.” — My; book, as I have. told 
you. already, was ‘published, and the great 
people were pleased to say that I had proved. 
my point. Then letters came. to me. from 
Some very worthy gentlemen, urging me to 


mou iki | iniisfi oil ied 
* Jeremiah xvii. 9,9 
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print. a cheaper edition of my work, that it: 
might be within the power of the poor: to’ 
buy it.—I was thankful indeed for this piece: 
of advice; but my mind had been previ- 
ously made up to go beyond it. It cheered 
me’ up, however, and I immediately, set 
about composing this little work on aul ta 
for you. -- ; t 


But when I took up the pen I was very 
undecided as to the manner which would’ 
best afford you both instruction and enter- 
tainment. After casting many schemes in 
my mind, it appeared to me, that by imagin- 
ing myself sitting by your side, and entering 
into a conversation upon the subject which 
I propose to treat, I should make the read- 
ing of this book less tiresome, than if I wrote 
in the usual way, and had all the talk to 
myself, in set chapters. I mean, therefore, 
to give you a share in the composition of 
the work itself: and though it is impossible 
for me to guess exactly what you would say 
if we were conversing together, I hope that 
the questions and remarks which I shall put 
in your mouth, will be such as you would 
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not be sorry to have used, and net very un- 
like: those which: your. “own mind would 
scalpel 701 De teaw t— jdLyud 
900d hed ihaiat worl dad vl 

pista us, theif} if: te please, begin our first 
conversation, or Dialogue ; in which you will 
bear the name of Reader’, and, myself. that of 
Author : and may God bless the result to 
both of us. 
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DIALOGUE I. 


ontaining an Account of the Author; how the Errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church made him an Infidei ; and how, to 
avoid her Tyranny, he came to England, where the know- 
ledge of the Protestant Religion made him again embrace 
Christianity. 


Reader. Wett, Sir, since you are pleased to 
wish for a conversation with me, may I make bold 
to ask who you are? 

Author. By all means, my good friend. The 
truth is, that, unless you know who I am, and by 
what strange and unforeseen events I happen to be 
here, our conversation would be to little purpose. 
You must, then, know, in the first place, that I am 
a Spaniard, and have been regularly bred and or- 
dained a Catholic Priest. , 

R. Indeed, Sir! Perhaps you are one of those 
poor creatures, who, I hear, have been driven out 
of Spain, for having tried to give it a better govern- 
ment. i 

A. No, my friend: I have been now (1825) more 
than fifteen years in England, and came hither of 
my own accord, though I left behind every thing 
that was most dear to me, besides very good pre- 
ferment in the Church, and the prospect of rising to 
higher places of honour and emolument. 

R. Why, Sir! that appears strange. 

A. So it must to those who are not acquainted 
with the evil from which I resolved to escape, at the 
expence of every thing I possessed inthe world. 
You, my dear friend, have had your lot cast ina 
country which is perfectly free from religious 
tyranny. Were it possible for you to have been 
born in Spain, and yet to possess the free spirit of a 
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Briton, you would not wonder at the determination 
which made me quit parents, kindred, friends, 
wealth, and country, and cast myself upon the world 
at large, at the age of five and thirty, trusting to my 
own exertions for a maintenance. All this I did 
merely to escape from religious tyranny. 

R. You quite surprise me, Sir! But I wish you 
would tell me what it is you mean by that religious 
tyranny, which you seem to have feared and hated 
so strongly. . 

A. You will easily understand it as I proceed 
with: the story of my own life. _ 1 was born of gentle 
parents, and brought up with great care and ten- 
derness. My father’s family were Irish, and the 
English language being spoken by him and many of 
his dependants, I learned it, when a boy; and 
thanks to that circumstance, which I consider as a 
means employed by Providence for my future good, 
I can now. thus freely converse with you. Both my 
father and mother were Roman Catholics, extremely 
pious from their youth, and devoted to works of 
charity and piety during the whole course of their 
lives. It was natural that such good parents should 
educate their children in the most religious manner ; 
and they spared themselves no pains to make me a 
good Roman Catholic. My disposition was not 
wayward; and I grew up strongly attached to the 


sort of religion which was instilled into my mind.. « 


I had scarcely arrived at my fourteenth year, when, 
believing that the life in which I could most please 
God was that ofa Clergyman, I asked my parents to 
prepare me for the Church; which they agreed to, 
with great joy. I passed many years at the univer- 
-sity, took my degrees, and, at the age of five 
and twenty, was made a Priest. It is the custom in 
Spain, when certain places become yacant in Ca- 
thedrals, and other great Churches, to invite as 
many Clergymen as will allow themselves to be ex- 
amined, before the public, to stand candidates for 
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the vacancy. After the trial of their learning, the 
judges appointed by law, give the place to him 
whom they believe to be most competent.—I should 
be ashamed to boast, but so it happened, that, soon 
after my becoming a Priest, I was made one of the 
Chaplains of the King of Spain, in the way I have 
just told you.—All had been, hitherto, well enough 
with me; and I thank God that the ease and good 
fortune which had always attended me, did not 
make me forget my duties as a Clergyman.— Doubts, 
however, had occurred to me now and then, as to 
whether the Roman Catholic Religion was true. 
My fear of doing wrong by listening to them, made 
me hush them for a long time ; but all ‘my peace of 
mind was gone. In vain did I kneel and pray: the 
doubts would multiply upon me, disturbing all my 
devotions. ‘Thus I struggled month after month, 
till unable to answer the objections that continually 
occurred to me, I renounced the Roman Catholic 
Religion in my heart. ; 

Rt. In your heart, Sir! I hope you do not mean 
that when you had settled with yourself that the 
Popish Religion was false, you pretended still to be 
a Roman Catholic. : 

A. What would you think of a power, or au tho- 
rity, that would force you to act like a hypocrite? 

&. I should think that it was no better than the 
government of the Turks, which, as I hear, treats 
men like beasts. 

A. Well; now you will be able to understand 
what I mean by religious tyranny, 'The Popes of 
Rome believe that they have a right to oblige all 
men who have been baptized, but more especially 
those who have been baptized “by their Priests, to 
continue Roman Catholics to their lives’ end. When- 
ever any one living under their authority, has ven- 
tured to deny any of the doctrines which the Church 
of Rome believes, they have shut them up in pri- 
sons, tormented them upon the rack, and, if they 
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would not recant, and unsay what they had given 
out as their real persuasion, the poor wretches have 
been burnt as heretics. ‘The kings of Spain, being 
Catholics, acted upon these matters according to the 

will of the Pope; and, in order to prevent every 

Spaniard from being any thing, at least in appear- 

ance, but a Papist, had established a court called 
the Inquisition, where a certain number of Priests 

tried, in secret,\such people as were aceused of having 
denied any of the articles of the Roman Catholic 

faith. Whenever, moved by fear of the conse- 
quences, the prisoner chose to eat his own words, 

and declare that he was wrong; the Priestssent him 
to do penance for a certain time, or laid a heavy 
fine upon him: but, if the accused had courage to 

persist in his own opinion, then the Priests declared 

that he was a heretic, and gave him up to the public 

executioner, to be burnt alive. js 

R. Good heaven! you quite astonish me. Have» 
you ever seen such doings, Sir ?, ’ 

A. Iwell remember the last that was burnt. for 
being a heretic, in my own town, which is called 
Seville. It was a poor blind woman. I was then 
about eight years old, and saw the pile of wood, upon 
barrels of pitch and tar, where she was reduced to 
ashes. begs iy 

R. But are there many who venture their lives 
for the sake of what they believe to be the true 
Gospel ? 

A. Alas! there'was a time, when many hundreds 
of men and women sacrificed themselves for the: 
love of the Protestant Religion which is. professed 
in England. But the horrible cruelties which were 
practised upon thew, disheartened all those who 
were disposed to throw off the yoke of the Pope ; 
and now people disguise their religious opinions, in 
order to avoid the most horrible persecution. . 

R. And, you, Sir, of course, were obliged to dis- 
guise your own persuasion, in order not to lose your 
hberty and your life. 
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A. Just so. I lived ten years in the most wretched 
and distressed state of mind. Nothing was wanting 
to my being happy but the liberty of declaring my 
opinions; but that is impossible for a Roman Ca- 
tholic, who lives under the laws which the Popes 
have induced most of the Roman Catholic princes 
to establish in their kingdoms. I could not say, asa 
Roman Catholie may, under the government of Great 

Britain and Ireland, “I will no longer be a spiritual © 
subject of the Pope: I will worship God as my 
conscience tells me I should, and according to what 
I find in the Bible.” No: had I said so, or even 
much less ; had any words escaped me, in conversa- 
tion, from which it might be suspected that 1 did 
not believe exactly what the Pope commands, I 
-should have been taken out of my bed in the middle 
‘of the night, and carried to one of the prisons of the 
Inquisition. Often, indeed, very often have I passed 
-arestless night under the apprehension that, in con- 
sequence of some unguarded words, my house would 
be assailed by the ministers of the Inquisition, and I 
should be hurried away in the black carriage, which 
they used for conveying dissenters to their dungeons. 
Happy indeed are the people of these kingdoms, 
where every man’s house is his castle ; and where, 
provided he has not committed some real crime, he 


may sleep under the protection of a mere latch to 


-his door, as if he dwelt in a walled and moated 
fortress! No such feeling of safety can be enjoyed 
where the tyranny of Popery prevails. A Roman 
Catholic, who ts not protected by Protestant laws, is 
all over the world a slave, who cannot utter a word 
against the opinions of his Church, but at his peril. 
* The very walls have ears,” is a common saying in 
my country. A man is indeed beset with spies; for 
the Church of Rome:has contrived to employ every 
one as such, against his nearest and dearest relations. 
Fivery year there is publicly read at Church, a pro= 
clamation, or (as they call it) a bull from the Pope, 
B 3 
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commanding parents to accuse their children, chil- 
dren their parents, husbands their wives, and wives 
their husbands, of any words or actions against the 
Roman Catholic Religion. They are told, that 
whoever disobeys this command, not only incurs 
damnation for his own soul, but is the cause of the 
same to those whom he wishes to spare. So that 
many have had for their accusers their fathers and 
mothers, without knowing to whom they owed their 
sufferings under the Inquisitors;. for the name of 
the informer is kept a most profound secret, and the 
accused is tried without ever seeing the witnesses 
against him. 

&. Tam perfectly astonished at the things you 
say, Sir; and did I not perceive by your manners 
that you are a gentleman, I should certainly suspect 
that you were trying to trepan us poor unlearned 
people. 

A. I neither wonder, nor am offended at your 
suspicion. All I can say to remove it is, that I am 
well known in London; that for the truth of every 
thing you have already heard, and will hear from 
me, I am ready to be examined upon oath; and that 
there are many hundreds of Spaniards at this mo- 
ment in England, who will attest every word of mine 
about the Inquisition of the Pope in Spain. I say the 
Inquisition of the Pope, because that horrible court 
of justice was established, kept up, and managed by 
and under the Pope’s authority. And now I must 
add one word as to the effects of the Pope’s con- 
trivance to make spies of the nearest relations, 
against those who might not believe every tittle of 
the Roman Catholic Religion. I have told you that 
my parents were good and kind. My mother was a 
lady whom all the poor of the neighbourhood loved 
for her goodness and charity ; and indeed I often 
saw her denying herself even the common comforts 
of life, that she might have the more to give away. 
I was her favourite child, being the eldest; and it is 
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impossible for a mother to love with more ardent 
-affection than that she showed towards me. Well, 
as I could not entirely conceal my own mind in re- 
gard to Popery, she began tosuspect that I was not 
a true Roman Catholicin my heart. Now, she knew 
that the Pope had made it her duty to turn informer 
even against her own child, in such cases; and 
dreading that the day might come, when some words 
should drop from me against the Roman Catholic 
religion, which it would be her duty to carry to the 
judges, she used to avoid my company, and shut 
herself up, to weep for me. I could not, at first, 
make out why my dear mother shunned my com- 
pany; and was cut to the heart by her apparent un- 
kindness. I might to this day have believed that I 
had lost ber affection, but that an intimate friend of 
her’s put me in possession of the state of her mind. 

R. Upon my word, Sir, you give me such horror 
of Roman Catholics, that I shall in future look with 

“suspicion on some neighbours of mine of that per- 
suasion. 

A. God forbid that such should be the conse- 
quence of my communication with you. The Roman 
Catholic religion in itself, and such as the Pope 
would make it all over the world, if there were 
no Protestant laws to resist it, is the most horrible 
system of tyranny that ever opposed the welfare of 
man. But most of the Roman Catholics in these 
kingdoms are not aware of the evils which their re- 

-ligion is likely to produce. They have grown up 
under the influence of a constitution, which owes its 
full freedom to Protestantism; and nfany of them 
are Protestants in feelings, whom their priests, I am 
sure, must lead with a very light rein-hand, for fear 
of their running away. There is, indeed, no reason 
for either fear or suspicions, with regard to the Ro- 
man Catholics of these kingdoms, as long as both the 
Government and Parliament remain purely Protest- 
BA4 
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ant; but I would not answer for the consequences 
if the Pope, through his priests, could obtain an un- 
derhand unfluence in either. . 

R. But, Sir, I want to know the rest of your own 
story, and how, though obliged to appear ou 
a Roman Catholic, you settled within yourself what 
you were to believe. 

A. I will not delay to satisfy your curiosity, 
though that part of my story is the most painful to 
me. Atall events, you will be sure, when you hear 
it, that I am telling the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, since I do not spare myself. 
— You must know then, that from the moment I 
believed that the Roman Catholic religion was false, 
I had no religion at all, and lived without God in the 
world. 

R. I am sorry to hear that, Sir. But surely you 
might have tried some other Church before you be- 
came an Infidel. ; 

A. Ah, my honest and worthy friend, your ex- 
pressions deserve my praise, though I feel humbled 
and rebuked by their truth. Yet you forget that I 
was in a country where the Roman Catholic religion 
played its accustomed game of Christ with the Pope, 
or no Christ. The first thing that a true Roman 
Catholic teaches those who grow under his cate is, 
that either all that the Church of Rome believes is 
true, or all that is contained in the Scripture is false. 
To believe that the Church of Rome ean be, or is 
wrong in one single article of her creed, is, accord- 
ing to that Church, the same as to disbelieve the 
whole Gospel. That isthe reason why, in the coun- 
tries where the Roman Catholic religion is strictly 
observed, every one who rejects Popery in his heart, 
looks immediately upon Christianity asa fable. 

_ RR. Parden me, Sir, Ido not mean to offend you; 
but I should wish to know if you still continue of the 
same opinion, and believe with Hone and Carlile, 
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and all that kind of people, whose books are some- 
times secretly sold among country-folks, that there 
is no truth in the Bible. 

A. I amso far from being of that mind, that I do 
humbly and earnestly pray to God he will rather 
deprive me of every temporal comfort, and make my 
sufferings in this world equal to those of the most 
unhappy wretch that ever breathed, than withdraw 
from me his grace, whereby I believe in his Son 
Jesus Christ, and hope, through his merits, for 
eternal salvation. 

R. I have not the heart to say Amen to the first 
part of your prayer, though I cordially join in the 
last. But will you have the goodness to inform me 
how it was that you came to believe again in the 
Bible, in spite of your former opinions? For I have 
often heard a neighbour of mine, who frequently 
boasts that he is an infidel, say, that the man whose 
eyes are once (as he calls it) open about the Bible, 
can never be made again to believe in it. 

A. Iwish I could relate my own history to that 
neighbour of yours. Perhaps, by God’s mercy, he 
might himself use some of the means which Provi- 
dence has employed in my own conversion. Of one 
thing I feel quite assured on this point, that if by 
God’s grace, which always assists the honest inquirer 
after religious truth, your infidel neighbour would 
abstain from open sin, and pray daily to his Maker, 
(for I hope he has not gone so far as to deny the 
being of a God) to lead him into the truth, he 
would soon become a sincere Christian. But I will 
proceed with the account of myself. When I had in 
my own mind thrown off all allegiance to the Chris 
tian religion, though I tried to enjoy myself, and 
indulge my desires, I could find neither happiness 
nor comfort. My mind was naturally averse to de- 
ceit, and I could not brook the necessity of acting 
publicly as the minister of'a religion which I believed 
to'be false. But what could Ido? As for wealth 
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and honours, heaven knows they did not weigh a 
straw against my love of manly openness and liberty. 
I once, indeed, went so far as to write to a friend 
who lived at Cadiz, and whom, aftermany years’ ab- 
sence, I have lately seen in London, to procure me a 
passage to North America, whither I wished to 
escape; trusting to my own labour for subsistence. 
But when I looked round and saw my dear father 
and mother on the decline of life ; when I considered 
that my flight would bring their grey hairs with sor- 
row to the grave, tears would gush into my eyes, and 
the courage which I owed to anger, melted at once 
into love for the authors of my beimg. ‘Ten years 
of my life did I pass in this hot and cold fever, this 
ague of the heart, without a hope, without a drop of 
that cordial which cheers the very soul of those who 
sacrifice their desires to their duty, under the blessed 
influence of religion. At last it pleased God to 
afford me a means of escaping from the tyranny of 
the Pope, and make me willingly and joyfully sub- 
mit to the easy yoke of his blessed Son Jesus Christ. 
The ways of Providence for my change appear so 
wonderful to me, that I feel almost overcome when 
I earnestly think upon them. In the first place, it 
was certain that I could not leave Spain for a Pro- 
testant country, without giving a death-blow to my 
parents. Could any human being haye foreseen, in 
the year 1807, that in 1810, my own father and mo- 
ther would urge me to leave my country for Eng- 
land? And yet, so it came to pass. You have 
heard how Buonaparte entered Spain with the de- 
sign of placing his brother Joseph upon the throne 
of that country; how for a time he seemed to have 
obtained his wishes when his armies advanced till 
they came within view of Cadiz, and threatened to 
extinguish the last hope of the Spaniards. I was at 
that time at Seville, my native town. As the French 
troops approached it, all those who would not sub- 
mit to their government, and had the means of re- 
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moving to another place, tried to be before hand 
with them, by taking their flight to Cadiz. My 
parents could not abandon their home; but as they 
abhorred the French troops, and hated the injustice 
of their invasion, they were anxious that I should 
quit the town. Here I saw the most favourable 
opening for executing my long delayed plan for 
escaping the religious tyranny under which I groan- 
ed; and pretending that I did not feel secure at 
Cadiz, prepared in four days, to leave my country 
for England. I knew it was for ever ; and my heart 
bleeds at the recollection of the last view I took of 
my father and mother. A few weeks after I found 
myself on these shores. 

f. Indeed, Sir, I think you did right. Poor as 
Tam, had I known your case when you arrived, I 
would have shook you by the hand, and welcomed 
you to my cottage. 

A. If I should tell you all the gratitude I feel for 
this country, and my sense of the kindness and 
friendship with which I have met from the moment 
I landed, you might suspect me of flattery.—But 
how different appeared England to me from what I 
had imagined it to be! 

R. What, Sir, did you fear that we should be- 
have rudely to a foreigner who came for shelter 
among us ? 

A. No, indeed ; that was not my mistake. I found 
England as hospitable and generous as it had always 
been described to me. But one thing I found in it 
which I never expected ; that was, true and sincere 
religion. Ihave told you that in Popish countries 
people are made to believe that whoever is not a 
Roman Catholic is only a Christian in name. I 
therefore supposed that in this Protestant country, 
though men appeared externally to have a religion, 
few or none would care any thing about it. Now 
observe the merciful dispensations of Providence 
with regard to me. Had I upon my first arrival 
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fallen in with some of your infidels, I should hay 
been confirmed in all my errors. But it pleased 
God so to direct events as to make me very soon 
acquainted with one of the most excellent and reli- 
gious families in London. I had in my former blind- 
ness and ignorance, believed that since in Spain, 
which is the most thoroughly Roman Catholic coun- 
try in the world, the morals in general are very 
loose; a nation of Christians only in name, (for such 
was my mistaken opinion of you) would be infinitely 
more addicted to vicious courses. But, when I be- 
gan to look about me, and observed the modesty of 
the ladies, the quiet and orderly lives of the greatest 
part of the gentry, and compared their decent con- 
versation with the profane talk which is tolerated in 
my country, I perceived; at once, that my head was 
full of absurd notions, and prepared myself to root 
out from it whatever I should find to be wrong. In 
this state of mind I went one Sunday to Church, out_ 
of mere curiosity ; for my thoughts were at that time 
very far from God and his worship. The unmean- 
ing ceremonies of the Roman Catholics fad made 
me sick of Churches and Church-service. But when 
in the course of the Prayers, I perceived the beau- 
tiful simplicity, and the. warm heartiness, if I may 
say so, of your Prayer-book, my heart, which for 
ten years had appeared quite dead to all religious 
feelings, could not but show a disposition to revive, 
like the leafless trees when. breathed upon by the 
first soft breezes of spring. God had prevented its 
becoming a dead trunk: it gave indeed no signs 0 
life; but the sap was stirring up from the root, 
This was easily perceived in the effect which the 
singing of a hymn had upon me that morning. It 
begins— 


When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise, 
; ae 


( 
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The sentiments expressed in this beautiful hymn 
penetrated my soul like the first rain which falls 
upon a thirsty land. My long impious disregard of 
God, the Father and supporter of my life and being, 
made me blush, and feel ashamed of myself; and a 
strong sense of the irrational ungratefulness in which 
I had so long lived, forced a profusion of tears from 
my eyes. I left the Church a very different man 
from what I was when I entered it; but still very 
far from being a true believer in Christ. Yet, from 
that day I began to put upa very short prayer every 
morning, asking for light and protection from my 
Creator, and thanking him for his goodness. — It 
happened about that time that some books concern- 
ing the truth of religion—a kind of works in which 
this country excels all others—fell in my way, 
I thought it fair to examine the matter again; 
though I imagined that no man could ever answer 
the arguments against it, which had become: quité 
familiar to my mind. As I grew less and less pre- 
judiced against the truth of Divine Revelation, I 
prayed more earnestly for assistance in the important 
examination in which I was engaged. I then began 
a careful perusal of the Scriptures, and it pleased 
God, at the end of two years, to remove my blind- 
ness, so far as to enable me with humble sincerity 
to receive the Sacrament according to the manner of 
the Church of England; which appeared. to me, in 
the course of my enquiries, to be, of all human es- 
tablishments, the most suited, in her discipline, to 
promote the ends of the Gospel, and in her doc- 
trines, as pure and orthodox as those which were 
founded by the Apostles themselves. It is to me a 
matter of great comfort that I have now lived a 
much longer period in the acknowledgment of the 
truth of Christianity, than I spent in my former 
unbelief. . 

R. You have indeed great reason to thank God. 
But have you never had any doubts. about our 
Church, since you became a member of it ? 
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A. Never, my friend, as compared with the Ro- 
man Catholic. I am so fully persuaded that the 
doctrines properly called .Popish, and which make 
the real difference between Protestants and Roman- 
ists, are false, that they would shake my faith in the 
Gospel, if any one could prove to me, that they are 
part of it. ‘That I am sure can never be done: and 
since I learnt to separate the chaff of Rome, from 
the true grain of Christ, I have never turned my 
back on my Master and Redeemer. I will, however, 
confess to you, that several years after I embraced 
the Protestant Religion, I was strongly tempted in 
my faith; not, however, as I said before, from any 
leaning to Popery, but from a doubt whether the 
doctrine of the people called Unitarians—I mean 
those who say that Christ was nothing but a man, 
the son of Joseph and Mary—amight not be true. 
This was a very severe trial to me; for as I had so 
long renounced the Christian faith, my mind required 
an uncommon assistance of Divine Grace, to pre- 
vent it from relapsing, like a person recovered out 
of a long illness, into my old habits of unbelief. In 
this state of doubt, but without any rash positive- 
ness on either side (for, thank God, my past errors 
had made me. well acquainted with my weakness), 
I carefully examined the Scriptures, never omitting 
to pray to the Almighty that he would make me ac~ 
quainted with the truth. Clouds of doubt hovered, 
a long time, over my soul, and darkness increased 
now and then in such a degree that I feared my 
Christian faith had been extinguished. Had I, in 
consequence of this disposition to unbelief, returned, 
as is often the case, to a course of immorality, no- 
thing could have saved me from a relapse into infi- 
delity. Butthe grace of God was secretly at work 
in me, and whatever doubts I had about the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, I never deemed myself at li- 
berty, openly and wilfully to offend against its com- 
mandments. I sincerely wished to find the truth; 
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and though in my distress I felt often inclined to 
doubt again the truth of Revelation, my knowledge 
of the vanity and flimsiness of infidelity, made me 
turn to Christ, and say (I can assure you I often ut- 
tered the words aloud in tears), “ To whom shall I 
go? thou hast the words of eternal life *.” Partly 
from these doubts, and partly from a long and lin- 
gering illness which the change of climate had 
brought upon me, I passed the greatest part of a 
year without receiving the Sacrament. Had I, as 
far as it was my own fault, abstained much longer 
from that appointed means of grace, I fear I should 
have fallen a second time from the faith; but, by 
God’s mercy, I examined myself upon that point, 
and finding that my conscience did not charge me 
with any true impediment to the reception of the 
Holy Sacrament ;-and that, as to the doubts on my 
mind, they were involuntary, and accompanied with 
a sincere desire of finding the truth, I presented 
myself at the Sacramental table, with feelings, simi- 
lar to those which I conceived I should have, if, as 
it was then probable, death had sent me with my 
doubts, before the judgment seat of Christ. I threw 
myself, in fact, wholly upon his mercy. My trust 
was not in vain: for calm was soon restored to my 
soul; and I found myself stronger than ever in the 
faith and profession which I made when I became a 
member of the Church of England. You see, my 
friend, that I disguise not my weakness from the 
world. You may suppose, that for a man who has 
spent his whole life in the pursuit of learning, it 
must be very mortifying to publish so many errors, 
so many doubts, in a word, to shew the utter feeble- © 
ness of his mind and soul, when unsupported by 
Divine Grace. But I conceive this to be a duty 
which I owe to the truth of the Gospel, and to the 
spiritual welfare of my fellow-creatures. How happy 


* John vi. 68, 
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should I be if the humblest individual, when tempt- 
ed; should take courage from the knowledge of my 
case, and cling to prayer whilst he examined, like 
the noble Bereans, “whether these things were 
so *,” rs 
R. Sir, I pity what you have suffered; but I must 
say it comforts me to find that doubts and errors 
upon religious subjects are not confined to the 
unlearned 


A. They are not, indeed; on the contrary, the 
pride of human knowledge is often the rock on 
which the faith of the higher classes of ‘society is 
wrecked. It is the true character of the Gospel to 
be “hid from the wise and prudent, and to be re- 
vealed unto babes +;” not that true learning or 
knowledge is in opposition to spiritual truth, but 
because the best dispositions for faith are humili 
and singleness of heart. The appointed ministers 
of the Church of Christ are indeed commanded to 
“ be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to 
convince the gainsayers {,” but, though this direc- 
tion of the Apostle Paul does not exclude the laity 
from religious learning, and every man, according to 
his ability, should make himself acquainted with the 
unanswerable reasons on which the truth of the Gos- 
pel is founded, the saving faith of Christianity re- 
quires no book-learning to have its full effect on the 
heart. Happy indeed are those millions of humble 
Christians, who, from the publication of the nena] 
to our own times, have received the doctrines of 
Bible by the simple means of their Catechism, and 
the instructions imparted by their Christian Pastors, 
and so ordered their lives as not to wish those doc 
trines to be false! How infinitely more happy is 
the lot of these humble Christians, than mine! ‘After 
spending my whole life in reading; after trying, by 
ten years’ incessant study, to obtain a complete as 


*Actsxvii. ll. | + Luke x21. } Tit. i. 9. 


ery 

part of those who pretend to believe m a God, and 
yet reject the Gospel where. it is publicly taught 
without the errors of Popery, do not mean by the 
name of the Deity, any thing like the Supreme Be- 
ing, the living God, the intelligent Creator of man- 
kind revealed in the Scriptures ; but some unknown 
cause of what we call Nature, to which the good or 
bad conduct of men is equally indifferent. If it 
were not so, they could never suppose that a reli- 
gion like the Christian, supported by proofs so su- 
perior to those of all the other religions of the world, 
so infinitely above them all in the purity of its laws, 
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‘and so effectual in allaying the storms of evil pas- 
sions, and bestowing peace and happiness on the 
breast that fairly gives it room to act; it is impossi- 
ble, I say, that a man who really believes in an all- 
seeing, and all-wise God, could at the same time be- 
lieve that religion equally a cheat with all the other 
superstitions of the world; and that it is indifferent 
to Him, whether men, who can make the compari- 
son, receive or reject it. This consideration was, 
my dear friend, my sheet anchor, in the fierce tem- 
pest of doubt, which, for a time, threatened to sink 
my faith after my conversion to Protestant Christi- 
anity. When nearly overcome by a multitude of 
little infidel arguments (for they are all like a swarm 
of puny insects, and can never form a well-connected 
band, as the proofs of Christianity do), I turned, im 
the anguish of my soul, to seek for a resting place, 
out of the “ Rock of ages,” Christ the Saviour. The 
view around me was dismal indeed; a dark gulph, 
with small spots, every one of which I had tried, 
and found unable to support me, and from which 
the fall, I well knew, would inevitably plunge me 
into the bottomless abyss of Atheism. It was in 
this distress of mind that I exclaimed with the 
Apostle Peter, To whom shall I go? and clung to 
the Cross of Christ. 
R. Your reasons appear to me very strong, and 
such, that no man who feels a real concern for his 
soul, can shut his eyes to them. I clearly under- 
stand that a living God—a God to whom the man 
who murders, and he who feeds the hungry, the 
man who oppresses, and he that protects the orphan 
andthe widow; the man who promotes virtue in his 
house and neighbourhood, and he who spreads vice 
and misery for the gratification of his brutal pas- 
sions, are not equally acceptable, or indifferent; 
cannot be supposed to have allowed a religious 
cheat, to appear so beautiful and desirable as true 
Christianity shews itself to every honest and upright 
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heart. But what have you, Sir, to say to the exist- 
ence of so many false religions as there are in the 
world? Would God permit them to exist, to the 
spiritual ruin of millions of men, if these matters 
were of real consequence in his eyes ? 

_A. Suppose yourself obliged to penetrate through 
a dark forest, full of wild beasts and precipices, and 
crossed by innumerable paths. On the side by 
which your entrance lies, there stands the son of the 
king of the country, who with the greatest kindness 
offers to a great multitude of the new comers a little 
map, with a clear view of the paths, which, he tells 
them, must lead to certain ruin; while others are 
‘distinctly marked, which if they carefully follow, he 
‘promises to meet them at the other side of the peri- 
ous wood, and make them rich and happy in his 
kingdom. You inform yourself, by every possible 
means, of the character of this man, and find no rea- 
son to doubt that he is able and willing to fulfil his 
engagements. Yet, upon observing great crowds 
of men and women, who are allowed to enter with 
little or no advice respecting their way, you rather 
pertly begin to question the prince about them. He 
-will not, however, condescend to answer these ques- 
tions, but urges you to avail yourself of his advice, 
and to consider how unjust and unfeeling it is, when 
she takes such pains for your safety, to question his 
justice and benevolence in his conduct towards his 
apparently less favoured subjects. Suppose, lastly, 
that your pride and conceit get the better of your 
reason, and that you address the prince in such 
words as these: “ Sir, though I have no reason to 
suspect your veracity, yet your conduct towards those 
people whom I see wandering without maps, about 
the forest, is not at allto my fancy. You must, there- 
fore, either explain to me every plan and reason of 
your government, or I will throw this map in your 
face, and trust my own endeavours to find my way 
through the forest.”—Would you deserve compas- 
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sion, if this your proud rashness earried you to in- 
evitable perdition? ~ " 

&. Certainly not: God forbid I should ever act 
in such an ungrateful manner. . 

A. Yet this is exactly what men do, who object 
to their reception of the Gospel, that God has not 
made it equally known to all the nations of the world. 
They, in fact, cast away the “ pearl of great price,” 
because they have been chosen amongst millions to 
possess it. They see the real and substantial value 
of the gift; they cannot but believe that he who 
puts it into their hands, must be infinitely kind and 
merciful; but still their pride will prevail, and they 
had rather be left to their own ignorance and weak- 
ness, than give glory to God for what they them- 
selves receive, and trust that» his goodness will, in 
some way, provide for his other creatures, and finally 
judge the world in righteousness. 

R. I only put the question, because I have heard 
it from others: But, as to myself, I feel satisfied 
that every man’s duty is to receive God’s gifts with 
thankfulness, and without questioning the wisdom 
and justice of his government. I will, however, 
before we part, take the liberty to ask you. why, 
when you became convinced of the truth of the Gos- 
pel, you did not return to your parents and friends 
in Spain? Surely there cannot be such difference 
between Romanism and Protestantism, as to force a 
man to become a stranger and an outcast to his own 
flesh and blood, and. (as I believe you have done) 
turn his back upon all the hopes and prospects of 
life, and trust to chance for his subsistence. But 
perhaps, Sir, you have availed yourself of the liberty 
to marry, which Priests have in this country, and 
cannot leave your wife and children. 

A. You are mistaken, my friend, in your conjec- 
ture. I lost my health soon after my arrival in this 
country, and have not had the means of supporting 
a wife, in such comfort as might make her amends 
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for devoting her life to the care of a sickly husband. 

But I do not like to speak upon these subjects, 

more than is absolutely necessary te remove all sus- 

picion as to the motives of my change. My volun- 

tary exile has been attended to me with every thing 

that can make me thankful, yet without any citcum- 

stance that could bribe my will against my sincerity. 

—As to the principal. part of your question, I can 

assure you that the difference which I find between’ 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant religion, is” 
so great and important, that had there been no 

Protestantism in the world, I cannot conceive how I 

should be a Christian at this moment. 

R. Do you believe then, Sir, that the Roman 
Catholics are not Christians ? 

A. Ihave known most sincere followers of Christ 
amongst them; but am perfectly convinced that 
Catholicism, by laying another foundation than that 
which is laid, that is Jesus Christ* ; by making the 
Pope, with his Church, if not the author, certainly 
the finisher of their faith; exposes the members of 
that communion to the most imminent danger from 
the arguments of infidelity. What happened to me 
in my youth is the lot of a great part of the Clergy 
and the higher classesof Spain. The lower classes, 
and those who among the higher read little, and for 
that little confine themselves to the books approved 

4by their Church, are fierce bigots, who would, if they 
had it in their power, spread desolation and havoe 
among the nations who do not bend the knee before 
the saints and relicsof Rome. But, amongst such 
as read and think for themselves, I seldom found a 
sincere Christian. By the intoierance which Catho- 
licism exercises, wherever it is the religion of the 
country, those men are forced to be hypocrites ; but 
they are generally so uneasy and restless under the 
restraint imposed on them by the threats of the law, 
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that a very slight acquaintance with another unbe- 
liever will be sufficient to open their hearts to each 
other, and make them attack, in private, with great 
violence, or levity, the most sacred mysteries of reli- 
gion. ‘There are few practical observations of my 
own, which I look upon with more confidence than 
the direct tendency of the Roman Catholic religion 
to produce infidelity. I suppose you either recollect, 
or have heard, the almost universal contempt in 
which the Christian religion was held in France 
during the Revolution. Now, had the French peo- 
ple been sincere Christians, as they appeared, just 
before their revolution broke out, they could not 
possibly have been changed in a few months into 
such horrible infidels, as that there should have been 
a doubt in their sort of parliament, whether they 
were or not to pass a law against the belief in a God. 
Here, therefore, you may observe the common effects 
of Catholicism, where it has the upper hand. It 
first disfigures and distorts the Gospel, so as to 
make it appear absurd and ridiculous in the eyes of 
men that are bold enough to use their judgments. 
Then it stops their mouths, and makes their thoughts 
rankle in their hearts, till when, at last, some great 
commotion releases them from the fear of religious 
tyranny, they abhor the very name of religion, under 
which they have been forced to bow to the most 
barefaced impostures and vexations; and shake off, 
in desperate impiety, their allegiance to God; taking 
it to be one and the same thing with the yoke so long 
and heavily laid on their necks by the Pope and his 
emissaries. 

R. You think, then, Sir, that a Protestant is 
safer from the attacks of infidelity than a Roman 
Catholic. 

A. Incomparably safer. I do not, im matters of 
religion, much like illustrations or comparisons taken 
from subjects which may lead the mind to levity. 
But I cannot help comparing the question between 
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a Romanist and an Infidel to one of the bets which 
you call neck or nothing. As a Roman Catholic is 
bound to believe that the Scriptures would be use- 
less without the infallibility of the Pope and his 
Church, he must be ready to cast off the whole 
Bible, as soon as he shall be obliged to confess that 
there is the least error in theircreed. The Romanist 
grounds his belief of the Bible on his belief in the 
Church of Rome; the Protestant, on the contrary, - 
grounds his respect for the Church to which he be- 
longs, on his belief of the Bible. The whole build- 
ing of religion has been placed upside down by the 
Romanist, and the original foundations been made 
to stand upon the spires and pinnacles of the super- 
structure. Knock one of these down, and the whole 
tumbles to the ground. It is not so with the Pro- 
testant. He also has a Church; but it is a Church 
that leaves him free to try her authority by her con- 
formity with the Scriptures. She does not, like 
Rome, teach her children that nothing can be true 
Christianity but what is professed under her control, 
and that Christ will not acknowledge as his disciples 
such as learn his doctrines through any other chan- 
nel. A true Protestant Church, rather than endan- 
ger the saving faith of her members, by rivetting 
upon their minds the notion of no alternative between 
the absolute rejection of Christ, and perfect sub- 
. mission to her own declarations; will sacrifice every 
view of advantage to herself, and even afford matter 
of exultation to her implacable enemies, the Roman- 
ists, by leaving her members in perfect freedom to 
desert her, and choose their own Christian guides. 
But God has rewarded this generous forbearance, 
by appropriating it to Protestant Churches, and 
especially to our own, and making them wear it, as the 
badge by which men can know the true flock of 
Christ. “‘ By this,” says our Saviour, “ shall all- 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one towards another.” Thanks be to God! (ex- 
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claims a pious and amiable Bishop* of our Church, 
in one of the most eloquent passages to be read in- 
any language,) thanks be to God, this mark of our. 
Saviour is in us, which you (the Roman Catholics,) 
with our schismatics and other enemies want. As 
Solomon found the true mother by her natural 4 
tion, that chose rather to yield to her advers 
plea, claiming her child+, than endure that it sho d 
be cut in pieces ; ; So may it soon be found, at this 
day, whether is the true mother: our’s, that saith, 
give her the living child, and kill him not; or your's, 
that if she may jot have it, is content it may be 
killed, rather than want of her will. *£ Alas! (saith 
our’s, even of those that leave her) these be my chil- 
dren! I have borne them to Christ in baptism: I 
have nourished them as I could with my own breasts, 
his Testaments. I would have brought them up to 
man’s estate, as their free birth and. parentage de- 
serves. Whether it be their lightness, or discontent, 
or her enticing words, and gay shows{, they leave 


* Bishop Bedell. He was promoted in 1624 to the see of 
Kilmore, inIreland. ‘he spirit of retaliation, which the pre- 
vious persecutions of Rome still kept alive, found the greatest 
opponent in Bishop Bedell. His meekness and universal 
charity had so gained him the hearts of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholies, that, in the rebellion of 1641, the Bishop’s palace was 
the only dwelling in the county of Cavan, which the fury of 
the rebels respected. As that palace was, however, the 
shelter of several Protestants whom the Papists had doomed 
to die, the Bishop, who firmly resisted the demands for their 
surrender, was seized and carried away with his whole family. 
The horrors which surrounded him broke his heart, and he 
soon died. The very rebels, in a large body, accompanied 
his remains to the grave, over which they fired, in honour to 
his memory.—The passage above quoted is from a letter to a 
person who had turned Papist. 1 have copied it from THE 
FRIEND, a work of Mr. 8. 7’. Coleridge, which is much less 
known than its eloquence, piety, and learning deserve. 

+ Read the third chapter of the first Book of Kings. 

} The arts employed by the Church of Rome to gain pro- 
selytes, and her gaudy and showy Church service. 
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me; they have found a better mother. Let them 
live yet, though in bondage. _I shall have patience ; 
I permit the care of them to their Father. I beseech 
him to keep them, that they do no evil. If they 
make their peace with him I am satisfied: they have 
not hurt me at all.’ Nay, but saith your's, (the 
Church of Rome,) ‘ I sit alone as Queen and Mis- 
tress of Christ’s family; he that hath not me for his 
mother, cannot have God for his Father. Mine 
therefore are these, either born or adopted: and, 
if they will not be mine, they shall be none.’ So, 
without expecting Christ’s sentence, she cuts with 
the temporal sword, hangs, burns, draws those that 
she perceives inclined to leave her, or have left her 
already. So she kills with the spiritual sword those 
that submit not to her, yea, thousands of souls, that 
not only have no means so to do, but many which 
never so much as have heard whether there be a 
Pope of Rome or no. Let our Solomon be judge 
between them,—yea, judge you—more seriously and 
maturely, not by guesses, but by the very mark of 
Christ, which, wanting yourselves, you have un- 
awares discovered in us: judge, I say, without pas- 
sion and partiality, according to Christ’s word, which 
is his flock, which is his Church.”—-Oh, my friend, 
if the deluded Protestants, who allow themselves to 
be entrapped by the cunning arts of Popery, knew, 
as I do, by a long and sad experience, the proud, 
fierce, and tyrannous spirit of the Church to 
which they submit, by their recognition of the 
Pope and his laws; they would weep with more 
bitter tears than Esau, the loss of that Christian 
liberty, which is the birth-right of every one who 
is born a Protestant. A true Roman Catholic 
is the slave of the slaves of the Pope, the priest- 
hood, all over the world. If you hear them talk 
loud and boldly in these kingdoms; if they appear 
to you as free and independent as other men, they 
owe it to the Protestant laws, which protect them 
c 
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against the Church tyranny to which their religion 
binds them. They owe it also to the cunning sys- 
tem pursued by the Pope himself, who, by allow- 
ing to them, in silence, this apparent freedom, acts 
like the huntsmen in India, who let their tame ele- 
phants roam at large in the forests, that they may 
entice the yet untamed and free, into the pitfalls. 
No; trust them not? Had I a voice that could 
be heard from north to south, and from east to west, 
in these islands, I would use it to warn every Pro- 
testant against the wiles of Rome; wiles and arts, 
indeed, of so subtle and disguised a nature, that, I 
feel assured, many of the free-born Britons, who are 
made the instruments and promoters of them, do not 
so much as dream of the snare into which they are 
trying to decoy their countrymen. Such as believe 
that Popery, if allowed to interfere with the laws of 
England, would not most steadily aim at the ruin of 
Protestantism, even at the plain risk of spreading the 
most rank infidelity, should be sent to learn the 
character of that religion where it prevails uncon- 
trolled; where I have learnt it during five and twenty 
years, in sincere submission, and for ten in secret re- 
bellion. Would you form a correct idea of the cha- 
racter and spirit of that Church which the Roman 
Catholics bind themselves to obey, as they hope for 
salvation; of that Church, to be free from whose 
grasp, I deem my losses clear gain, and my exile a 
glorious new birth to the full privileges of a man 
and a Christian—grant me another patient hearing, 
at your own convenience, and you shall see the 
Pope’s Church, such as she is, and without the dis- 
guises in which she begs for power. % 

~ R. I will hear you again, whenever you are dis- 
posed to speak on so important a subject. 
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Origin and true Principles of Protestantism; Calumnies of 
the Romanists against Luther; Origin and Progress of the 
Spiritual Tyranny of the Pope; Existence of true Protest- 
ants long before Luther; Persecution of the Vaudois and 
Albigenses; Right Notion about the Church of which we 

_ Speak in the Creed. 


Reader. I cannot tell you, Sir, how anxious I 
have been for your return. 

Author. It cannot be more, my good friend, than 
I myself have been to come to you. But as I know 
that I must be either a welcome or an unpleasant 
yisitor, according as people dwell upon or reject the 
words of my first conversation; I feel some mis- 
givings within me when I approach them the second 
time. Now, I can tell you with a certainty, which I 
do not derive from any confidence in myself, but 
from my experience of the nature of truth, that since 
you have given some thought to the subject of our 
first conversation, you will, with God’s blessing, bear 
with me to the end of our conferences. ; 

R. That I will, Sir, for I love the truth in all 
matters; and much more so, of course, in those 
which concern my salvation. Now, I must tell you, 
my head has been at work upon things that I had 
never thought of before. When I formerly met my 
Roman Catholic neighbours, or saw their Chapel, 
these things appeared to me as natural as the large 
yew-tree in our church-yard, or the holly-hedge be- 
fore the Rector’s house. There they are; and I 
never troubled myself to know how they came there. 
But I now say to myself, I am a Protestant; and 
farmer such a one is a Roman Catholic. ‘The rea- 
son of this I know to be, that my father, and my 
father’s father, and so on, were Protestants, and his 

c2 
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were Catholics. But was this always so? How did 
this great division begin among Christians? JT haye, 
of course, heard of the Reformation, and of Luther, 
who, according to a little penny book, which is fre- 
quently hawked among the country-folks, seems not 
to have been a good man; for, it is said, he himself 
declares that the Devil taught him what he was to 
write against the Roman Catholics. I can hardly 
believe this to be true: I wish, Sir, you would set 
me right about the Protestant Religion, and who it 
is that we Protestants follow: Is it Luther? 

A. The Roman Catholics would fain persuade the 
world that Luther is the author of our religion ; but 
it is to be hoped that their partiality deceives them, 
and that they do not use a deliberate untruth out of 
pure spite. Such as are really learned among them, 
cannot but know that Protestants acknowledge no 
master, on religious points, but Christ, whose in- 
structions they seek in the inspired writings of his 
Apostles and Evangelists, contained in the New 
Testament. It is, however, a great shame that 
some learned men among the Roman Catholics, 
should employ themselves in writing and sending 
about such trash as The confessed Intimacy of Luther 
with Satan, when they must know, in the first place, 
that the story is a downright misrepresentation ; 
and that, if Luther had really been the worst of men 
(which is the very reverse of the truth), it would be 
the same, with regard to us Protestants, as if a thief 
had, by some strange chance, put an honest indivi- 
dual in the way of recovering a great fortune, which 
a cunning set of men had converted to their own 
profit. I wish you, my friend, to remember the 
comparison I haye just given you, whenever the 
Roman Catholics, or those writers of no religion, 
whom they employ to seduce the unlearned, come to 
you with stories about the wickedness of the Re- 
formers, and the vices of Henry the Eighth. Surely, 
it is nothing to us by what instruments and what 
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means God was pleased to deliver us from the im- 
postures and tyranny of the Church of Rome,—of 
that Church, which, having sewed our rightful m- 
heritanee, the Bible, doled it out im bits and scraps 
to the people, mixed up and adulterated with human 
inventions. It is for them to be ashamed of the men 

reckon among their P. ; poisoners, adulte- 
ee Oe ai: foe caak, dhcy oan 
not venture to deny. It is for them, I say, to be 
ashamed, that they believe and declare that such 
men held the place and authority of Christ upon 


given by Christ himself and his Apostles. We 
Protestants do not receive revealed truth through 


ourselves is this: the Romish Church says to all 
Christians, “ Follow not the Scriptures, but me ;"— 
the Protestant Church, on the contrary, says, “ Fol- 
low me as long as I follow the Scriptures.” Now, 
if Satan himself had directed us to the pure foun- 
tain of Revelation, to the genuine word of God, 
would it not be our duty still to follow the Scrip- 
tures in preference to all human authority ? 

#. But is there any foundation for the story which 
the Roman Catholics are so busy to spread among 
the poor people, that Luther used to converse with 
the Devil ? , 

A, No other RS Oy friend, than the spite 
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which has rankled in the hearts of the Roman Ca: 
tholic Clergy, since Martin Luther opened the eyes 
of men to their spiritual tyranny. Luther was 
called by the Romanists, an instrument of the Devil, 
and all his words were said to be put into’ his mouth 
by the Prince of Darkness. In this manner they 
tried to frighten the simple and ignorant, that they 
might stop their ears to the powerful arguments of 
the great Reformer. Well, then, said Luther, ad-+ 
dressing himself to his calumniators, the Doctors of 
the Roman Catholic Church, see if you can answer 
the reasons by which the Devil proved to me that 
the Mass is an idolatrous and unscriptural manner 
of worship; and he overwhelms the said Doctors 
with unanswerable reasons drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures. What better method could he em- 
ploy to refute their abominable and silly calumny, 
than by showing that what the Romanists attri- 
buted to the Devil, was the true and genuine 
declaration of the word of God? I have care- 
fully examined the works of Luther, and can assure 
you, that what the Roman Catholics circulate in 
their penny tracts, is a most ungrounded calumny. 
Were we mean enough to retaliate, we might give a 
history of their Popes,—a history which they cannot 
gainsay, which would prove many of them to have 
been not in communication with Satan, but possessed 
by him, body and soul. I will, however, mention 
+o you one of them, a Spaniard by birth, whom the 
Roman Catholics acknowledge as the head of their 
Church, and whom they declare to have been the 
representative of Christ upon earth. The Pope I 
speak of, whose name is Alexander the VIth. had 
four sons by a concubine, with whom he lived many 
years. The crimes he committed in order to enrich 
his children, exceed those of the most wicked hea- 
then Emperors. After a life of the most diabolical 
profligacy, he died of poison, which he took by mis+ 
take, having prepared it for some person who steod 
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in the way of his son. This happened only twelve 
years before Luther’s appeal to the Scriptures, 
against a church which recognized the supreme 
authority of men like Pope Alexander, and blas- 
phemously called them the Vicars of Christ upon 
earth, From this fact alone, you may judge on 
which side the Devil was most likely to be. 

R. Good heaven, Sir! have the Roman Catho- 
lice had such ‘monsters for their Popes ? 

A. They have, indeed, and not a few. 

RR. And do they bind themselves to obey any 
one who may happen to be Pope, whether he be 
good or wicked ? 

A. They certainly do, in all spiritual matters. 1 
will explain to you the whole Church-system of the 
Romanists in a few words. The Pope is their spi- 
ritual King; and what they call their Church, that 
is, their Bishops all over the world, is, one may say, 
their Spiritual Parliament. Now, as this Parlia- 
ment of Bishops from all parts of the world cannot 
meet without great difficulty, and as no one but the 
Pope can call it together, it is the Pope alone, who 
in reality, holds supreme authority over his spiritual 
subjects, the Roman Catholics. ‘The way in which 
the Pope governs his Churches all over the world 
is this: He publishes a kind of Proclamation, which 
they call a Bull, and sends it round to all places 
where there are Roman Catholics. As every Bishop 
by himself, is a subject of the Pope, who calls him- 
self the Bishop of Bishops, the Bull must be obeyed 
by them. Every Bishop commands all his Priests 
to see that the orders of the Pope be obeyed by all 
those who are under their charge. The priests 
preach the necessity of complying with the orders of 
the Pope; and when people come to get absolution 
of their sins, by privately confessing them, they are 
told that they cannot be forgiven, unless they obey 
the Bull from Rome. So, you see, that if all the 
world were true Roman Catholics, the Pope would 
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do what he pleased every where. Such in fact, was 
the case for many centuries before the Reformation. 
The Popes, in those times, boldly declared that they 
had authority from God to depose kings from their 
thrones, and many a fierce war has been made in 
consequence of the ambition of the Popes, who 
wished all Christian kings to recognize their autho- 
rity. King John of England was obliged by the 
Pope to lay his crown at the feet of a Priest who 
was sent to represent him. That king was more- 
over made to sign a public deed by which he surren- 
dered the kingdoms of England and Ireland to the 
Pope, reserving to himself the government of these 
realms under the control of the Bishops of Rome ; 
and finally, as a mark of subjection, bound himself 
to pay an annual tribute. The Priest who repre- 
sented the Pope, took away the crown and kept 
it five days from the King, to show that it was in 
the Pope’s power to give it back or not, as he 
pleased. 
_ . But did not you say, Sir, that the Pope only 
claims authority in spiritual matters, that is, in things 
that concern the soul? 
A. Yes; butas the soul is in the body, the Pope 
has always begun his spiritual government by things 
which are corporal and temporal. “The Pope used 
to argue in this manner: ‘‘ I am the Vicar and Re- 
presentative of Christ upon earth, and the souls of 
all men are in my charge. There is a King in such 
a kingdom, (say England) who will not believe the 
doctrines which I teach. He naturally will spread 
his own religious views in that country; and conse- 
quently itis my spiritual duty to take the crown off 
his head. His subjects (supposing them true and 
staunch Roman Catholics) are obliged, as they wish 
to save their souls, to obey my spiritual commands. 
I will, therefore, send a Bull, or Proclamation, de- 
siring them not to acknowledge for their King, a 
man, who, how well soever he may govern his tem- 
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poral interests, is sure to ruin their spiritual con- 
cerns, and lead them all to eternal perdition.” 

R. But is it a doctrine of the Pope, that all men 
who are not of his opinion must be lost to eternity ? 

A. It is, indeed. It is an express article of 
their Creed, which it is not in their power to deny 
without being accursed by their own Church, and 
ceasing to be Roman Catholics. 

'R. I cannot comprehend how the Christians all 
over the world came to believe that men could not 
be saved unless they pinned their faith on the Pope 
and his Church. I believe, Sir, no one doubted that 
point before the Reformation. 

A. So the Roman Catholics give it out; but the 
true fact is not so. You must know that there ex- 
ists a very ancient and numerous Church which is 
called the Greek, which has never acknowledged 
the Pope. There are also the Churches of the Ar- 
menians and Ethiopians, which were established by 
the Apostles, or their early successors, and have no 
idea of the necessity of submission to the Pope, in 
order to be true Christians. Christianity, indeed, 
had been long established before the Popes be- 
thought themselves of claiming spiritual dominion 
over all Christendom. But I will tell you how they 
accomplished their usurpation, and you will see that 
the progress of their tyranny was perfectly natural. 
If you read the Acts of the Apostles, where we have 
the inspired history of the first Christian Churches, 
you will find no mention of any authority like that 
which Rome claims for herself and her head, the 
Pope. Rome, however, was at that time the mis- 
tress of the world, which was governed without con- 
trol by the Roman Emperors. At first, those Ro- 
man Emperors made ‘the fiercest opposition to 
Christianity; and the Christian Bishops of Rome, 
being persecuted and in danger of their lives, had 
neither spirit nor leisure to imagine themselves supe- 
rior to all other Bishops. But the persecutions 
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ceased; and the Emperors theniselves becoming 
Christians, the Bishops of Rome began to .think 
themselves entitled to be that in the Church of 
Christ, all over the world, which the Emperors were 
in the whole Roman state. It was then that ‘the 
idle and ungrounded report that St. Peter had been 
Bishop of Rome, grew up into a common belief : 
then it was said, that the Popes were St. Peter’s 
successors: that as St. Peter was the Head of the 
Apostles, so the Pope was the Head of all Bishops: 
and that as Christ had said to St. Peter, that he was 
a rock, on which he would build his Church, every 
Pope, good, bad, or indifferent, must also be a rock, 
on which the whole of Christianity depends. The 
temporal power of Rome gave a certain colour to 
these absurd fancies; for Rome was at that time, 
to the greatest and best part of the world, what 
London is now to England and all her possessions. 
People, you know, attach ideas of superiority to 
every thing that comes from the capital town of a 
great empire. It happened, however, that not long 
after the Popes had begun to hold up their heads 
in this way, the whole Roman empire was invaded 
by immense armies of barbarous people, who broke 
in from the North, where they had till then lived in 
the forests, unconquered and untamed by any human 
power. In the course of a few centuries, these bar- 
barians became masters of the Roman empire. They 
were all ignorant idolaters; but by mixing with 
Christians they were converted to Christianity. 
The Christian Religion, indeed, though ever so dis- 
figured with the errors of those who profess it, is so 
holy, and has such power over the soul, that the 
barbarian conquerors of Europe could not but re- 
spect it. The Priests who worked in their conver- 
sion, were in the Pope’s interest, and took care to 
instruct those ignorant menin all the false pretences 
on which the Bishops of Rome had built their as- 
sumed superiority. Every thing that the Roman 
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Priests said was received as Gospel: for our fore- 
fathers (you should know that we are all chiefly de- 
scended from those northern warriors) could neither 
write nor read, and were more illiterate than the 
merest clown in our own times. Thus things pro- 
eeeded for ages; whilst error grew more and more 
rooted as it descended from father to son. There 
were now and then a few men, who, notwithstand- 
ing the general ignorance, applied themselves to 
the study of the Scriptures, and some were bold 
enough to declare that the Popes were usurpers 
over Christian liberty. But the pretended succes- 
sors of Saint Peter were not so mild as that holy 
Apostle, who submitted to rebukes*; but had 
grown into proud tyrants, who commanded all 
Christian princes to put to death every one that 
dared to contradict Papal authority. Many massa- 
eres were committed by order of the Popes, and 
even good men were ready to dip their hands in the 
blood of those whom Rome had delared heretics. 
The spiritual usurpers had a great advantage in 
those times, when the art of printing was unknown: 
Perhaps you are not aware, my friend, that for ages 
of ages, the only way that people had to publish 
books was to get them copied out by hand; so that 
one hundred Bibles could not be procured under 
the expense of seven thousand days, or nearly twenty 
years’ labour, which it was necessary to pay to the 
men who lived by writing out books. Consider 
then, the ignorance of the Scriptures in which the 
mass of the people must have lived, when none but 
very wealthy men could afford to purchase a Bible. 
The Romanists boast, to the ignorant and unletter- 
ed, that the Religion of Rome had been acknow- 
ledged as the only true one over all the world ; and 
that it was uncontradicted till the time of Luther. 
In this they tell you what is not a fact; but observe 


* See Si. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, c.ii. 
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besides, that the silence of the Christain people, tilt 
that period, is a poor sort of approbation, for it is 
the approbation of gross ignorance. In proportion 
as knowledge increased, so complaints and protesta- 
tions against Rome became more frequent. But in 
every case they were answered by fire and sword. 
The Popish Clergy used, besides, another shameful 
trick. Whenever there arose a set of men who op- 
posed their usurpations, they published the most 
infamous calumnies against their opponents, and 
charged them with the grossest crimes of the most 
filthy and disgusting lust. This they did in the 
same manner, and on the same ground, that the old 
Pagans had done against the primitive Christians. 
For as both the early Christians, and the opposers 
of the tyranny of Rome, were obliged to avoid death 
by holding their religious assemblies in secret, their 
enemies made the world believe that they did shut 
themselves up for vicious and infamous purposes. 
This trick was the more hateful, as the Clergy of 
the Church of Rome, at that very time, were the most 
dissolute and profligate set that ever lived ; and this I 
can prove by the confession of their own writers. But 
Providence could. not allow this state of things to 
continue much longer; and, as learning increased, 
so the opposition to Rome grew stronger. From 
the beginning of the twelfth century, the numbers 
which in various and distant parts of Christendom, 
stood up against the errors and tyranny of the 
Popes, were every day upon the increase, and that 
in spite of the most fierce persecution on the part of 
the Romanists. 'The very means which were em- 
ployed against them, however, contributed, under 
God’s providence, to prepare the great defeat of 
the Papal See, which took place four hundred years 
afterwards by the preaching of Luther. As those 
who opposed the corruptions of Popery, were put 
to death, or spoiled of their property, and turned 
adrift upon the world, many of them took refuge in 
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distant countries, such as Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, from whence their descendants, who 
had learnt to hate the oppression of the Popes, re- 
turned in after times, and swelled the number of 
their opponents. There were also some clans or 
families of simple shepherds, who, like the High- 
landers of Scotland, had lived all along confined to 
the valleys of the mountains which separate France 
from Italy. They were so poor, and unknown, that 
the Popes had either heen ignorant of their exist- 
ence, or thought it not worth the trouble to teach 
them their adulterated Christianity ; so that these 
happy rustics preserved, by means of their poverty 
and simplicity, the doctrines of Christ such as they 
had received them from the early Christian Mission- 
aries, who spread the Gospel before the Popes had 
disfigured it with their inventions. Their descend- 
ants live to this very day in the same spot, and are 
Protestants, notwithstanding the murders and burn- 
ings by which their sovereigns, the Kings of Sar- 
dina, strove, till very lately, to make them Roman- 
ists. An English Clergyman, whom I have the 
pleasure of knowing, visited those good people not 
long ago, and found them most excellent Protest- 
ants. ‘They have their Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, and agree with us of the Church of England, 
in every essential point of religious belief and prac- 
tice. ‘These simple, and truly primitive Christians, 
are known by the name of Vaudois——Well, to re- 
turn to my narrative: the persecuted opponents of 
the Pope who returned from the lands of their exile, 
having joined with those who remained concealed in 
Kurope, re-appeared in growing numbers, and were 
called Albigenses. Pope Innocent IE. in the year 
1198, despatched several Priests with orders to de- 
stroy them, wherever they might be found. One of 
those who made most havoc among them, is known 
and worshipped by the Roman Catholics, by the 
name of St. Dominic. He was the founder of the 
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Inquisition, a court of judges whose only employ 
ment is to discover and punish those who reject the 
authority of the Church of Rome. <A large pro- 
vince of France had become, almost toa man, staunch 
opposers of Popery. But the Pope promised re- 
mission of all their sins to the King of France and 
his Lords, if they would join to destroy his ene- 
mies. The horrors which the friends of the Pope 
committed in that war, exceed allimagination. You 
may judge by what happened on the taking of a 
town called Bezieres. ‘The Albigenses had shut up 
themselves in it, though there were also many Ro- 
man Catholics within its walls. The Pope’s troops 
were on the point of storming it, when the doubt 
occurred to the soldiers, how they were to distin- 
guish the Papists from the Albigenses, in order to 
spare the first, without letting the Pope’s enemies 
escape. A Priest, whom they consulted, answered 
them in these words: Kill them ail! God will know 
his own. Upon hearing this the soldiers entered 
the city, and put to the sword fifteen thousand per- 
sons. ‘The same persecution, though not so fierce, 
was extended to Spain, and even to England, where 
thirty Albigenses were starved to death at Oxford, 

kt. I beg your pardon, Sir, for interrupting you ; 
but I am longing to know whether you believe that 
those unfortunate creatures were real Protestants 
like ourselves. 

A. They were certainly Protestants as far as op- 
position to the Pope’s tyranny and usurpation over 
the Church of Christ is concerned, though I cannot 
answer for every point of doctrine which they held. 
But consider, my friend, the circumstances of those 
unhappy Christians. Their fathers had grown up 
under the dominion of the Popes, in an age of uni- 
versal ignorance. ‘The Bible had been carefully 
kept from them, and it was with great difficulty and 
danger that they could meet to read some portions 
of it which had been translated into their language. 
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How then, could these poor people find out at once 
the truth, and avoid all sorts of errors, without com- 
petent and well-educated teachers, and left, as they 
were, to grope for the true Gospel, not only in the 
dark, but under all the irritation and fear of a vio- 
lent persecution? You see that it was impossible. 
This was only the breaking out, through the thick 
clouds of Popery, of a beam of light which gradu- 
ally increased till the appointed time when Luther, 
and the great Reformers of England, were enabled 
to make a perfect separation of the truths contained 
in the Bible, from the errors in which the Church 
of Rome had involved them. My object in men- 
tioning these facts is to show you, that in proportion 
as learning and an acquaintance with the Bible in- 
creased, the opposition to the Pope’s encroachments 
grew; and that the Papal Church was not without 
public opponents but when ignorance had overrun 
the world, and the Bible was unknown. The present 
Pope is so well aware of this, that he has pub- 
lished a Bull against the English and Foreign Bible 
Society, because wherever the Bible makes its ap- 
pearance without his own notes and interpretations, 
it never fails to raise him enemies. Can that be the 
only true Church of God, whose greatest enemy is 
the pure word of God himself? 

R. Surely not, Sir. But was there no true Church 
of God from the time that Popery began, till the 
Reformation? I recollect to have seen a Roman 
Catholic tract, where it was very strongly urged, 
that since Christ has promised that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against his Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church mustall along have been in the right. 

A. That is a very common argument of the Ro- 
manists; but it has no foundation except their own 
fancies about the infallibility of the Church. Our 
Saviour did not promise that any particular Church 
should never err; but that the light of his Gospel 
should never be completely put out by the contriv- 
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ances and attacks of hell. Such is the meaning, you 
well know, of the words to prevail, or gain a victory. 
The light of Revelation was very much dimmed and 
obscured, before Luther and the Reformers who 
established our Church. Others had, long before 
them, complained of the obscurity, and tried, as well 
as they could, to rekindle it ; but the means of Pro- 
vidence were not yet ready. Learning was very 
scarce till the invention of printing multiplied all sorts 
of books, and put the Bible into the hands of many. 
The printing-press had been spreading knowledge 
far and wide, for about seventy years, when Luther 
raised his voice, and the light of the Gospel shone 
again in its full splendour. The candle was the 
same that Christ had set on the candlestick: the 
Pope had hid it under a bushel; but Luther, de- 
spising the threats of the spiritual tyrant, took it out 
of his keeping, and made it shine again as free as 
when the Apostles held it up to the eyes of the 
world. Whoever attentively considers the state of 
the Gospel before the Reformation, must be con- 
vinced that Luther was the instrument by which 
Christ prevented the victory of Satan over his 
Church. 

R. I am always at a less when I would clearly 
understand what is meant by the Church. Where 
is that Church against which Christ tells us that 
Satan shall not prevail ? ! 

A. Let me answer you by a question, though I 
fear it will appear to you rather out of the way. 
Where is the plough that we pray God to speed ? 

R. Oh, Sir! we do not mean any particular 
plough. We only pray God to prosper and bless 
the labours of man to produce the staff of life. __ 

A. Very well. Now, suppose that God had in 
the Scriptures promised that evil should neyer pre- 
vail against the plough. What would you under- 
stand by such words ? 

_ &. 1 believe they would mean that there should 
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never be a famine over all the world, or that all the 
crops should never fail at once, so that it would be 
impossible to grow any more grain. 

A. And what would you think if a club of farmers, 
with a rich man at their head, had established them- 
selves in London, and wished to have a monopoly of 
all the corn on earth, saying to the government, 
“ you must go to war to defend our rights : for God 
has said, that evil shall not prevail against the 
plough ;—and who can be the plough, but the head 
and company of farmers, of the county of Middlesex, 
wherein stands the great city of London, which is 
the first city of the world 2?” 

R. I should certainly say that they were a set 
either of madmen or rogues, who wished to levy a 
tax upon all farmers, wherever they were. 

A. I will now leave you to apply what we have 
said, to the use which the Pope and his Cardinals 
have made of Christ’s promise, that Satan should 
not prevail against his Church. Church, in this pas- 
sage, must be understood in the sense in which we 
understand Plough, speaking of agriculture in gene- 
ral. It must mean Christianity in general; not 
Christianity confined to the walls of any town: the 
meaning, therefore, of Christ's promise must be, that 
the Devil shall never succeed in abolishing the Faith 
in God through Christ, which has been published 
‘ in the Gospel; not that the Pope must always be 
in the right,—and much less that he is to be the 
Spiritual Lord of all the Christians on earth. 

R. I can understand very well, that the promise 
of Christ cannot be confined to the Church of Rome. 
But yet, Sir, is not the Church of Rome the Catholic 
Church ; and do we not say in the Creed, that we 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church? One might 
suppose that, by these words, we bind ourselves to 
believe in the Church of Rome. 

A. The Romanists, my friend, have on that 
point, as on many others, taken an unfair advantage, 
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which they employ to seduce the simple. Catholic, 
you must understand, is a word which means wné- 
versal. Just at the times when the Apostles, and 
their immediate followers, had preached the Gospel’ 
to all the world, their doctrine was Catholic, that is, 
universal, Wherever there were Christians, their 
belief was the same; and as that belief exactly 
agreed with the doctrines of the Apostles, Catholic, 
or universal belief, was the same as true belief. 
Errors, however, began very soon to multiply in the 
Christian Churches, and these errors were called 
heresies, which means, separations ; because those 
who set up their own conceits as the doctrine of the 
Gospel, separaied themselves from the wniversal 
belief, which at that time was the true one. These 
heresies or separations became, in course of time, 
so numerous, that the true Christian belief could no 
longer be called Catholic or universal, with respect 
to the number of Christians who held it ; so that to 
say I believe in the Holy Catholie Church, was not 
the same as if one said, I believe in the #rwe Church. 
‘You will, therefore, observe a change on this point, 
in the Creed which is used in the Communion Ser- 
vice—a Creed which the Roman Catholics receive, 
and which is about fifteen hundred years old. In 
that Creed it was found necessary to add the word 
Apostolic to the word Catholic; and consequently 
we find there, “J believe in one Catholic and Aros-* 
totic Church:” which is as much as to say, I be- 
lieve that thére is spread over the world a érue 
Church of Christ, which was known in the beginning 
of Christianity, by its being Catholic or Universal; 
but which, since error became more general than the 
true faith, must be known by its being apostolic. By 
this:you will perceive the artful contrivance of the 
Romanists, who knowing that what in the times of 
the Apostles was Catholic, was therefore true Chris- 
tianity, wish us to call them Catholics in the same 
meaning, even after the time when Rome had made 
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her‘errors so common in the world, that they ap- 
peared at one time to be Catholic, that is, universal. 
Protestants, therefore, should be aware of this trick, 
and never cali them Catholics, but Roman Catholics, 
Romanists, or Papists; though as the last name 
seems to hurt their feelings, I seldom make use of it 
myself, and never with an intention to offend them. 
—Every one, my friend, all over the world, who 
holds the pure doctrine of the Apostles,—every 
Apostolic Christian is a true Catholic,—a member 
of that one true Church which the Apostles made 
Catholic or universal; but which continued being 
universal a very short time. ‘The members of that 
heretical, that is particular Church of the Pope,— 
that Church of the individual city of Rome, cannot 
be Catholic or universal, except as far as they are 
Apostolic. 

R. And how, Sir, aremen to judge what Christian 
Churches are Apostolic. 

__ A. By the words of the Apostles and their Divine 
Master, which we have inthe New Testament. 

_R. But does not the Church of Rome receive the 
Scriptures? 

A. She does; and as far as she regulates her 
doctrine and practice by that standard, we believe 
her to be a part of the true universal Church of 
Christ. But in regard of her inventions, whereby 
she has nearly made void the spirit and power of the 
Gospel, we are bound to declare her a corrupt and 
heretical Church ; a Church which has degenerated 
from the Apostolic rule of faith, and, in proportion 
to the additions which out of her own fancy she has 
made to the Gospel, has separated herself from the 
one Catholic, or universal Church of Christ; which 
is that multitude of persons, of all times and coun- 
tries, who being called by the grace of God to be- 
lieve in his Son Jesus Christ, have conformed, and 
do now conform, their faith and lives to the rule of 
the Scriptures, and ground their hopes of eternal 
salvation on the promises made therein. 
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R. I believe you said, Sir, that the Church of 
Rome has made additions to the Gospel out of her 
own fancy: has she also made any omissions in the 
articles of her faith ? 

A. No. It pleased Providence to preserve the 
whole of the Christian faith in her keeping, without 
diminution or curtailment. ‘The true Gospel was 
thus kept entire during the ages of general igno- 
rance, under the heap of her superstitions, like live 
seeds, which want nothing to spring up, but the re- 
moval of some layer of stones and rubbish. Had she 
been permitted to.cast off some of the essential arti- 
cles of the Apostolic doctrine, as other sects do, the 
work of the Reformation would have been difficult. 
But when Luther and the other Reformers had 
removed the superstitious additions of the Roman- 
ists, the whole truth, as it is in Christ, appeared in 
its original purity ; and as both Rome and the Pro- 
testant Churches agree in every thing which is 
really a part of the Apostolic doctrine, we cannot be 
charged with innovation. 

R. Yet they say that oursis a new religion. . __ 

A. Any Protestant may rebut that charge with 
the Bible in his hand. The New Testament is the 
original charter of Christians ; any thing under the 
name of Christianity which we do not find there, 
must be an abuse of more modern date than the 
Charter. The additions made by the Church of’ 
Rome are, it is true very old; but the foundations 
over which she has built her fantastic structure must 
be older still. That foundation, the Testament, is 
our religion ; and we do not wish to prove our reli- 
gion older than Christ. 

R. I wish you would have the goodness to men- 
tion the additions and innovations which the Church 
of Rome has made to the true and scriptural religion 
of Christ. 

A. I will, with great pleasure, in our next conver- 
sation, ) 
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Conduct of the Church of England and of the Roman Catholic 
Church compared : some Account of the Innovations made 
by Rome: Tradition: Transubstantiation : Confession : 
Relics and Images. 


Author. I promised, at our last meeting, to give 
you an account of the innovations which the Church 
of Rome has made, and the human additions by 
which she has adulterated the pure doctrines of the 
Gospel. But before I begin, I must ask your opi- 
nion upon a case which I heard some time ago. 

Reader. I will give it you, Sir, to the best of my 
knowledge. — 

A. The people of two neighbouring islands; which 
acknowledged the authority of the same Sovereign, 
received each a governor from the metropolis. One 
of the Governors presented himself with his com- 
mission in one hand, and with the book of the Co- 
lonial Laws in the other. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 

here is the King’s commission, which authorizes 
‘me to govern you according to these laws. I will 
direct my officers to get them printed, and every 
one of you shall have a copy in his possession. 
If ever any one of you should think that I am 
stepping beyond my powers, or governing against 
the laws, he may examine the point and consult his 
friends about it; and if, after all, he feels inclined 
not to be under me any longer, I will not at all mo- 
lest him in his removal to the neighbouring island, 
carrying away every thing that belongs to him.” 
The other Governor pursued quite a different course. 
He appeared in the capital with all the pomp and 
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show of a King. He gave out, that he had autho- 
rity from the Sovereign, not only to govern accord- 
ing to the standing laws, but to make new statutes 
at his will and pleasure. At the same time, he em- 
ployed his officers to deprive the people of all the 
copies of the Colonial Laws that were to be found, 
and published heavy penalties against any one who 
should possess or read them without his leave, or in 
a copy which had not his own interpretation of the 
statutes. Some high-spirited individuals presented 
a petition to the new Governor, stating, ‘‘ that they 
were perfectly willing and ready to obey any one 
commissioned by their King; but, still they con- 
ceived themselves entitled to possess a copy of the 
laws of the country; that if the Monarch himself 
had empowered him to make additional laws, they 
would make no objection to that, provided he showed 
an authentic copy of his commission.” The Go- 
vernor grew quite furious upon reading this remon- 
strance, and answered that he would not shew any 
document relating to his power of making new 
laws; that the King had conferred upon him this 
privilege, not in writing, but by a message; and, 
finally, that if the petitioners did not obey him in 
silence, he would employ force against them.—* Do 
Sir, but prove tous your commission from the King, 
and we are ready to obey without a murmur.’— 
“ 'Take those fellows,” said the Governor, “and let * 
them die by fire.” ‘The order being executed, 
a number of citizens tried to escape from the 
island, but troops were stationed at every port and 
ereek, and such as were found in the act of getting 
away were, without mercy, put to the sword or con- 
fined to dungeons, till they swore that they would 
receive whatever the Governor commanded, as if it 
had been a part of the book of the laws. ‘To com- 
plete the picture of this Governor, I will tell you 
that there was not one among the laws which he 
added to the written statutes of the colonies, but 
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evidently procured both to him and to his officers, 
an increase of wealth and power.—The question I 
wish you to answer is, under which of these two 
Governors would you advise a man to place him- 
self? 

R. I answer without a doubt,—under the first. 

. A. What! without any farther inquiry ; without 
examining the book of colonial laws ; without hearing 
the reason of the other governor ? 

&. If I understood you rightly, the tyrant Go- 
vernor (for he deserves no better name) does not 
wish to settle the matter by reasoning: he wishes to 
be believed on his word, and puts to death even 
those who would avoid his power by flight. He 
must be an impostor,—an usurper, who grounds his 
authority en his own word, and his word on his 
tyranny. 

"A. Oh, my friend, how justly you have given your 
yerdict! The Pope is the man. My parable applies 
literally tothe case between the Roman Church and 
the Protestants. We, the Protestant Clergy, de- 
elare to the world, that our Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, have no authority but what the Scriptures 
confer upon us, for the instruction and edification of 
the people. We show them our commission in the 
book of God’s word, and leave them to judge whe- 
ther they are bound or not to listen to our instruc- 
tions. If any one wishes to leave us, he is at liberty 
to do so: we use no arts, no compulsion to keep 
any one within the pale of our Church. To those 
who remain under our guidance we give no other 
rule or law but the Scripture; our articles declare 
that nothing contained in them is to be believed on 
any other consideration, but the clear warrant of 
the Holy Scriptures. But hear the conditions which 
the Pope presents to mankind: ‘“ Come to me,’ he 
says, ‘as you wish to be saved; for none can es= 
eape the punishment of hell who rejects my autho- 
rity.” Task him for the proof that God has limited 
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Salvation, by making it pass exclusively through his 

hands. He answers me, that he has received the 

power of interpreting the Scriptures, and adding 

to them several articles of faith: and that, by virtue 

of that power, I must believe what he affirms. I re- 
join, that if the Scriptures said that the Bishop of 
’ Rome and his Church were to be the infalliable in- 
terpreters of the written word of God, and that they 
had power to add to the laws therein contained, [ 
should be ready to obey; but since the Scrip- 
tures are silent upon a point of such importance, I 
will not believe the Pope, who is the party that 
would gain by the forced interpretation of those 
passages on which he wishes to build his power over 
the whole Church. He now grows angry, and calls 
me a heretic, protesting that the Scripture is clear 
as to his being the head of the Church, and Vicar 
of Christ. Are the Scriptures so clear in favour of 
your authority, my Lord the Pope? Why, then, 
are you and yours so alarmed when you see the 
Scriptures in the hands of the people? If your 
commission from God is clear, why do you not al- 
low every man, woman, and child to read it? Be- 
cause (says the Pope) they are ignorant.—Ignorant, 
indeed ! is the meanest child too ignorant to know 
the person whom his father appoints to teach him? 
Is a stranger to drag a child away and keep him 
under his control without the father saying, “this » 
is to be your teacher; I wish you to obey him like 
myself?” The only thing, in fact, which the child 
can perfectly understand, is the appointment of the 
person who is to be his tutor: and are we to be told 
that because the mass of Christians are children in 
knowledge, they must blindly believe the man who 
presents himself, rod in hand, saying to them, “ fol- 
low me, for I have a letter of your father’s, in which 
he desires you to be under my command ?”—“Shew 
me the letter,” says the Christian — You are a 
silly babe,” says the Pope, ‘“‘ and must let me explain 
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the letter to you.”—* Yes,” says the Christian, 
* but all I want is to see that my father mentions 
your name, and desires me to obey you.”—‘‘No:” 
is the Pope’s answer ; “ my name is not in the letter, 
but St. Peter’s name is there: St. Peter was at 
Rome, and I am at Rome, and therefore it is cléar 
that you must obey me.”—* But tell me, I pray 
you, my Lord the Pope, does the letter say even 
that St. Peter was ever at Rome ?”’—‘* No; but 
I tell you he was,” says the Holy Father.—* Still 
another question, good my Lord: is it in the 
letter that Peter was to govern all Christians 
more than any other of the Apostles as long as he 
lived ?”—* The letter does not say it, but I do.”— 
“ Soit seems that all your authority must depend. 
not upon any command of my heavenly Father, but 
upon your own word. If so, I will not follow you; 
but put myself under instructors who will read my 
Father's words to me, without requiring from me 
more than what I find therein enjoined.’-—Happy, 
my friend, is that Christian who can speak thus out 
of the Pope’s grasp; for he is a fierce schoolmaster, 
and would tear the skin off any one’s back who 
should not take his word in points relating fo his 
authority. You know that I should be made to 
endure a lingering death, for what I say to you at 
this moment, if the Pope or his spiritual subjects, 
could lay hold on me in any part of the world, but 
where Protestants are in a sufficient number to pro- 
tect me. a 

R. I see, Sir, that the Pope is just like the proud, 
usurping Governor you described. He grounds his 
claims on his own authority, and supports his autho- 
rity by the sword, But what strikes me above all, 
is his fear of the Scriptures. If the Scriptures were 
favourable to him, he would not object to their free 
circulation. I believe you said that the Pope had 
introduced many things in the Church which are not 
to be found in the Scriptures. 
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A. Vety many, indeed; and what is still more 
remarkable, not one of which but is decidedly to 
. his own profit. Here again the comparison between 
the Pope and the Protestant clergy is enough to 
decide any rational. man in doubt what Church to 
follow. Any one who is capable of making the 
comparison, will clearly perceive, that on whatever 
points the Church of Rome, and the Protestant 
Churches (especially ours of England) agree, the 
Scriptures are their common foundation. But as 
soon as they begin to disagree, the Church of Rome 
is seen striving after wealth and power in the arti- 
cles which she adds to the Scriptures; while the 
Protestant Clergy evidently relinquish both emolu- 
ment and influence, by their refusal to follow the 
Romanists beyond the authority of the word of 
God. I will give you instances of this, as I proceed 
in the enumeration of the principal points of dif- 
ference. : 

Tradition is one of the most essential subjects o 
dispute between Protestants and Romanists. The 
Romanists declare that the Scriptures alone, are not 
sufficient for Salvation; but that there is the word 
of God, by hearsay, which is superior to the word of 
God in writing. By this hearsay, for tradition is 
nothing else, they assure the world that the Serip- 
ture must be explained; so that if the Scripture 
says white, and tradition says black, a Roman Ca- 
tholic is bound to say, that white means black in 
God’s written word. of" 

R. But, Sir, how can they be sure of that hear- 
say or tradition? Every one knows how little we 
can depend on reports. 

A. They pretend a kind of perpetual inspiration, 
a miraculous knowledge which can distinguish the 
true from the false traditions. 'The existence, how- 
ever, of that miracle, people must take upon their 
assertion. 
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’ R. And who do they say has that miraculous 
knowledge ? 

A. Their divines are not well agreed about it. 
Some say the miracle is constantly worked in the 
Pope ; others believe that it does not take place 
but when the Pope and his Bishops meet in council. 

R. Then, after all, the Romanists cannot be cer- 
tain at any time that the miracle has taken place. 
Would it not be better to abide by the Scriptures, 
and judge of those hearsays or traditions by what we 
certainly know to be God’s word ? 

A. That is exactly what we Protestants do. 

R. Yet one difficulty occurs to me. Is it not by 
a kind of hearsay or tradition that we know the 
New Testament to have been really written by the 
Apostles and Evangelists ? 
~ A. What then? 

-R. Yousee, Sir, that tradition seems to be a good 
ground of Faith. 

A. Now, tell me: if you had the title-deeds of 
an estate, which had descended from father to son, 
till they came into your possession, what would you 
say to an attorney who should come to you with a 
hearsay, that the original founder of the estate had 
desired his descendants to submit their lands and 
chattels to the family of the said attorney, that they 
might keep it and manage it for ever, explaining 
every part of the title-deeds according to the tradi- 
tional knowledge of their family? ; 

R. I should be sure to show him'the way out of 
my house, without hearing another word about his 

errand. 
A, Yet he might say, your title-deeds are only 
known to be genuine by tradition. 

R. Yes, Sir; but the title-deeds are something 
substantial, which may be known to be the same 
which my father received from my grandfather, and 
again my grandfather from his father, and so on; 
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but there is no putting. seals or marks on flying 
words. 

A. Well, you have answered most clearly one of 
the strongest arguments by which the Romanists 
endeavour to foist their traditions on the world. 
As long as the Christians who had received instrue- 
tions from the mouth of the Apostles were alive, 
Saint Paul, for instance, might say to the Thessa- 
lonians, “‘ Hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word or our episile* ;” because 
they could be sure that the words they had heard 
were Saint Paul’s ; but what mark could have been 
put on these unwritten words, to distinguish them 
as the true words of the Apostle, after they had 
passed through the hands of three or four genera- 
tions ? 

R. What is, after all, the advantage which the 
Pope derives from these traditions ? ‘ 

A. They are to him of the most essential service. 
Without éradition his hands would be tied up by 
Scripture ; but, by placing the Scripture under the 
control of these hearsays, the Pope and his Church 
have been able to build up the monstrous system of 
their power and ascendancy. You know that one 
of the principal articles of the Roman Catholics is 
transubstantiation. 'This article would be searched 
for in vain in the Scriptures; for though our Sa- 
viour said of the bread, “ this is my body;” and of 
the wine, “this is my blood,” the Apostles could 
not understandthese words in a corporeal sense, as 
if Christ had said to them that he was holding him- 
self in his own hands. Consequently, Saint Paul 
did not believe that the bread and wine were con- 
verted into the material Christ, by the words of con- 
secration; but though he calls these signs the com- 
munion of the body and blood of Christ, he also 
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ealls them bread and cup *. The Romanists, how- 
ever, found out that by making the people believe, 
that any Priest could make Christ come to his hands 
by repeating a few words, they should enjoy a vene- 
ration bordering upon worship, from the laity. But 
how could this be done without the help of tradi- 
tion? The people were therefore told that the 
Pope knew by tradition, that, after the words of 
consecration, every particle of bread and wine was 
converted into the body and soul of our Saviour: 
that if you divide a consecrated wafer + into atoms, 
every one of those atoms contains a whole God and 
man; and that the presence is so material, that (I 
really shudder when I repeat their most irreverent 
language) if, as it has happened sometimes, a mouse 
eats, up part of the consecrated bread, it certainly 
eats the body of Christ; and that, if a person should 
be seized with sickness, so as to throw up the con- 
tents of his stomach immediately after receiving the 
‘sacrament, the filth should be gathered up carefully 
and kept upon the altar :—this I have seen done. [ 
could relate many more absurdities, which would 
shock any but a Roman Catholic, to whom habit has 
made them familiar. I must not, however, give up 
this subject without pointing to the advantages 
which the doctrine of Transubstantiation brings to 
the Roman Catholic Clergy, that you may see the 
use they make of tradition. 

I have already told to you the superstitious vene- 
ration which the Roman Catholics pay to their 
Priests. A Priest, even when raised to that office 
from the lowest of the people, is entitled to have his 
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+ The Roman Catholics use not common bread for the 
Sacrament, but a white wafer with the figure of a. cross made 
upon it, by the mould in which the wafer is baked. By this 
means they remove the appearance of bread, which would 
be too striking and visible an argument against their doc- 
trine. 
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hands kissed with the greatest reverence by every 
one, even a Prince of his communion. Children are 
taught devoutly to press their innocent lips upon 
those hands, to which, as they are told, the very Sa- 
viour of mankind, who is in heaven, comes down 
daily. The laws of Roman Catholic countries are, 
with regard to Priests, made according to the spirit 
of these religious notions :—a Priest cannot be tried 
by the Judges of the land for even the most horri- 
ble crimes. Murders of the most shocking nature 
have often been perpetrated by priests in my coun- 
try; but I do not recollect an instance of their being 
put to death, except when the murdered person 
was also aPriest. 1 knew the sister of a young lady 
who was stabbed to the heart at the door of the 
church, where the murderer, who was her confessor, 
had, a few minutes before, given her absolution! He 
stabbed her in the presence of her mother, to pre-— 
vent the young lady’s marriage, which was to take 
place that day. ‘This monster was allowed to live, 
because he was a Priest.—What but the belief in 
transubstantiation could secure to the Clergy im- 
punity of this kind? Even in Ireland, where the © 
law makes no difference between man and man, a 
Priest can take liberties with the multitude and exert 
a despotic command over them, which the natural 
spirit of the Irish would not submit to from the first 
nobleman in the kingdom.—For all this the Catholic 
Clergy have to thank tradition, for without that pre- 
tended source of Revelation, it would have been im- 
possible to make whole nations believe that a Priest 
(as they declare) can turn a wafer intoGod, 

R. Was it not in the power of the Reformers to 
have preserved the same veneration to themselves, 
by encouraging the belief in transubstantiation ? 

A. It was so much in their power, that even after 
England had shaken off the authority of the Pope, 
many were burnt alive for denying the corporal pre- 
sence of Christ in the Sacrament. The mass of the 
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people were so blind and obstinate upon that point, 
that not one of the Protéstant Martyrs of the reign 
‘of Queen Mary, but could have saved his life by de- 
claring in favour of transubstantiation. Nothing, 
indeed, but an almost supernatural courage, and-an 
apostolic love of revealed truth, could have enabled 
the Protestant Clergy to oppose and subdue the 
Romanist doctrine of the Sacrament. 
R. I believe, Sir, that the doctrine you speak of, 
-was valuable to the Clergy in other respects. 
A. It was, and is still to the Romanist Priesthood 
a never-failing source of profit. The notion that 
they have the power of offering up the whole living 
‘person of Christ, whenever they perform mass, 
“paved the way to the doctrine which makes the 
_mass itself a repetition of the great sacrifice of 
‘Christ upon the cross. Under the idea that the 
Priest who performs the bloodless sacrifice, as they 
eall it, can appropriate the whole benefit of it to the 
individual whom he mentions in his secret prayer be- 
fore or after consecration, the Roman Catholics are 
eager all over the world to purchase the benefit of 
masses for themselves; to obtain the favour of Saints 
‘by having the masses done in their praise; and finally 
to save the souls of their friends out of Purgatory, 
by the same means. > Si 
R. 1 have heard a great deal about Purgatory ; 
but I do not exactly understand what the doctrine 
is which the Romanists hold about it. 
A. They believe that there is a place very like 
hell, where such souls as die having received abso- 
“lution of their sins, are made to undergo a certain 
‘degree of punishment; like criminals who, being 
-saved from the gallows, are kept to hard work as a 
means of correction.. There is a strong mixture of 
a very ancient heresy in the religious system of the 
‘Catholics, which leads them to attribute to pain and 
‘suffering the power of pleasing God. It was that 
‘potion that. first produced the idea of. purgatory; 
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and “it is the same notion. that induces the devout 
and sincere among them, almost to kill themselves 
with stripes, and flogging, with fasts, and many other 
self-inflicted penances. 

R. I have heard that the heathen in India do the 
same. 

A. The religious practices of those heathen, and 
many among the Roman Catholics, are remarkably 
similar. But we must not lose sight of the offspring 
of Roman Catholic tradition, and the profitable ac- 
count to which the Church of Rome has turned it. 
Tradition alone must have been brought to the aid 
_ of Purgatory. But the doctrine once being received 

by the people, became a true gold mine to the Pope 
and his priesthood. This was ebtained by teaching 
the Roman Catholics, that the Pope, as Vicar of 
Christ, had the power to relieve or release the souls 
in Purgatory, by means of what they call indulgences. 
These indulgences were made such an open market 
of, throughout Europe before the Reformation, 
that Kings and Governments, even such as were 
staunch Catholics, bitterly complained that the Popes 
drained their kingdoms of money. Inealculable 
{rzasures have flowed into the lap of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, for which they have to thank the 
doctrine of Purgatory. The reason is clear: the 
Pope knew too well his interest, not to tack the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation and the mass on that of 
the souls in Purgatory fire. If a mass, they said, is 
a repetition of the great sacrifice on the cross, and 
it is in the power of the Priest to apply the benefit 
of it to any one, then, by sending such a relief to a 
soul in Purgatory, that soul has the greatest chance 
of being set free from those burning flames, and of 
entering at once into heaven. Who that believes 
this doctrine will spare his pocket when he thinks 
that his dearest relations are asking the aid of a 
‘mass to escape out of the burning furnace! You 
will find, accordingly, that no Roman Catholic who 
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can afford it, omits to pay as many Priests as possi- 
ble to say masses for his deceased relations and 
friends; and that the poor of that persuasion, both 
in England and Ireland, establish clubs for the pur- 
pose of collecting a fund, out of which a certain 
number of masses are to be purchased for each 
member that dies. Their accounts are regularly 
kept, and if any member dies without having paid 
his subscription, he is allowed to be tormented to 
the full amount of his debt in the other world; 
where the difference between rich and poor, accord- 
ing to these doctrines, is greater than in this life. A 
rich man may sin away, and settle his debt with 
masses ; the poor must be a beggar even at the very 
gates of heaven, and trust to his savings properly 
kept and improved by a club, or to the charity of the 
rich, to eseape out of that purgatory which you may 
properly call the Debtors’ side of hell. 
' R. Perhaps the Romanists will say that God will 
not allow the rich people to get off by the great 
number of masses, but will give the benefit of them 
to the poor. 
A. So they say, when the absurdity of their doc- 
trine stares them in the face. But even thiscon- | 
trivance to evade the difficulty objected to their. 
doctrine, has been turned into an increase of profit 
to the Clergy. {‘ Since,” it is said, “‘ no man can be 
certain that one or more masses, indulgences, or any. 
of the various Purgatory-bank-bills, will be allowed. 
to avail the person for whom they are purchased, it 
behoves those who have worldly means to repeat the 
remittance as often as possible, that your friend or 
yourself may at last have his turn.” You see, 
therefore, that even the doubts which might have en- 
dangered the sale of the Popish wares, are made by 
an effort of ingenuity, to increase demand in the 
market. Without the fresh discovery, that God ap- 
propriates to the more deserving poor the masses 
and indulgences sent to the wealthy dead, a mass. or 
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plenary indulgence a head, would be more than suf- 
ficient to keep purgatory empty. “The case is very 
different when you are acquainted with the doubt in 
which you must be left as to the effect of your pur- 
chases; so that, if possible, you must continue them 
for ever. ‘ 

R. What do you meanby indulgences ? 

A. That wonderful storehouse of knowledge, Tra- 
dition, has informed the Popes that there is some- 
where an infinite treasure of spiritual merits, of 
which they have the key; so that they may give to 
any one a property in them, to supply the want of 
their own. A man, for instance, has been guilty of 
murder, adultery, and all the most horrid crimes, 
during a long life ; but he repents on his death-bed ; 
the Priest gives him absolution, and his soul goes 
to Purgatory. There he might be for millions of 
years; but if you can procure him a full or plenary 
indulgence from the Pope, or if he obtained it before 
death, all the merits which he wanted are given him, 
and he flies direct to heaven. 

R. Sir, are you really in earnest ? 

A. You have only to look into the London Roman 
Catholic Directory, and will find the appointed days, 
when every individual of that persuasion is em- 
powered by the Pope to liberate one soul out of 
Purgatory, by means of a plenary indulgence. These 
indulgences are sold in Spain by the King, who buys 
them from the Pope, and retails them with great 
profit. Ihave told you, my friend, and will continue 
to prove it, that there is not a doctrine for which the 
Church of Rome contends against the Protestants, 
but is a source of profit or power (which comes to 
the same) in the hands of the Clergy. Indeed, I 
could fill volumes upon this subject; but time presses, 
and I must not omit saying a few words about con- 
fession. Do you not perceive, in an instant, that 
whoever has a man’s conscience in his keeping, must 
have the whole man in his power ? 
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- R. Itappears to me impossible to doubt it; and, 
in fact, the better the man, the more he must be in 
‘the power of his Priest, for the Priest is his con- 
science, and the good man is most anxious to follow 
that which conscience suggests. 

A. Never my good friend, was a plan of usurpa- 
‘tion and tyranny set up that can equal that of the 
Church of Rome in boldness. Her object is to de- 
prive men both of their understanding and their 

will, and make them blind tools of her own. She 
proclaims that the perfection of faith consists in re- 
ducing one’s mind to an implicit belief in whatever 
‘doctrines she holds, without any examination, or 
with a previous resolution to abide by her decision 

whether, after examination, they appear to you true 
or false. She then declares a renunciation of one’s 
conscience into the hands of her Priests the very 
height of human perfection. Let those who in 
England are trying every method of disguising the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, shew a single pious book 
of common reputation in the Roman Catholic Church, 
which does not make unlimited obedience to a Con- 
fessor the safest and most perfect way to salvation. 
No, I should not hesitate to assert it in the hearing 
of all the world : in the same proportion as a Roman 
Catholic has an understanding and a will of his own 
upon religious matters, or matters connected in any 
way with religion, in that same degree he acts 
against the duties to which he is bound by his re- 
ligious profession. 

R. I do not well understand the Romanist belief 
on the necessity of confession. 

A. The Romanist Church makes the confession 
of every sin by thought, word, and deed, necessary 
to receive absolution from a Priest; and teaches 
that, without absolution, when there is a possibility 
of obtaining it, God will not grant remission of sins. 
The most sincere repentance, according to the Ca- 

:tholics, is not sufficient to save a sinner, without 
D6 ieee 
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confession and absolution, where there is a possibi- 
lity of applying to a Priest. On the other hand, 
they assert that even imperfect repentance, a sorrow 
arising from the fear of hell, which they call attrition, 
will save a sinner who confesses, and receives abso- 
lution. The evident object of doctrines so imcon- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the Scriptures, is 
no doubt, that of making the priesthood absolute 
masters of the people’s consciences. They must 
some time or other (every Roman Catholic is, in- 
deed, bound to confess at least once a year under 
pain of excommunication) intrust a Priest with the 
inmost secrets of their hearts; and this, under the 
impression that if any one sin is suppressed from a 
sense of shame, absolution makes them. guilty ‘of 
sacrilege. The effects of this bondage, the reluctance 
which young people, especially, have to overcome, 
and the frequency of their making up their minds 
to garble confession, in spite of their belief that they 
increase the number and guilt of their sins by silence, 
are evils which none but a Roman Catholic Priest 
can be perfectly acquainted with. . 

R. I thought, Sir, that confession acted as a check 
upon men’s consciences, and that it often caused re- 
" stitution of ill-gotten money. ; 

A. 1 never hear that paltry plea, so frequently 
used by Roman Catholic writers in this country, 
without indignation. It seems as if they wished to 
bribe men’s love of money to the support of their 
doctrines. Ina case where the main interests of re- 
ligion and morality are so deeply concerned, it is a 
sort of insult to hold up the chanee of recovering 
money through the hands of a Priest, as if to draw 
the attention from the monstrous evils which are in- 
separable from the Romanist confession. ‘The truth 
is, that restitution isnot a whit more probableamong 
Roman Catholics, than among any other denomina- 
tion of Christians. There is not a Protestant who 
does not firmly believe the necessity of restitution in 
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order to obtain pardon from God. Though I have 
lived only fifteen years in a Protestant country, the 
voluntary restitution of a sum of money by a poor 
person, whom the grace of God had called to a 
truly Christian course of life, has happened within 
my notice. I acted as a Confessor, in Spain, for 
many years, and from my own experience can assure 
you that confession does not add one single chance 
of restitution. I believe, on the contrary, that the 
generality of Roman Catholics depend so much on 
the mysterious power which they attribute to the 
absolution of the Priest, that they greatly neglect the 
conditions on which that absolution is often given. 
The Protestant who earnestly and sincerely wishes 
for pardon from God, knows that he cannot obtain 
it unless he is equally earnest in his endeavours to 
make restitution; but when the Romanist has as- 
sured to the Confessor that he will try his best to 
indemnify those he has injured, the words of abso- 
lution are to him a sort of charm, that removes the 
guilt at once, and consequently relieves his un- 
easiness about restitution. One of the greatest 
evils of confession is, that it has changed the ge- 
nuine repentance preached in the Gospel—that con- . 
version and change of life which is the only true 
external sign of the remission of sins through Christ 
—into a ceremony which silences remorse at the 
slight expence of a doubtful, temporary sorrow for 
past offences. As the day of confession approaches 
(which for the greateat part, is hardly once a year) 
the Romanist grows restless and gloomy. He mis- 
takes the shame of a disgusting disclosure, for sincere 
repentance of his sinfulactions. He, at length, goes 
through the disagreeable task, and feels relieved. 
The old score is now cancelled, and he may run into 
spiritual debt with a lighter heart. This I know 
from my own experience, both as Confessor and 
as Penitent. In the same characters, and from the 
same experience, I ean assure you that the practice 
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of confession is exceedingly injurious to the purity 
of mind enjoined in the Scriptures. “ Filthy com- 
munication” is inseparable from the confessional: 
the Priest in the discharge of the duty imposed 
on him by his Church, is bound to listen to the most 
abominable description of all manner of .sins. He 
must inquire into every circumstance of the most 
profligate course of life. Men and women, the young 
and the old, the married and the single, are bound to 
describe to the Confessor the most secret actions 
and thoughts, which are either sinful in themselves, 
or may be so from accidental circumstances. Con- 
sider the danger to which the Priests themselves are 
exposed—a danger so imminent, that the Popes 
have, on two occasions, been. obliged to issue the 
most severe laws against Confessors who openly at- 
tempt the seduction of their female penitents. I 
will not, however, press this subject, because it can- 
not be done with sufficient delicacy. Let me con- 
clude by observing, that no invention of the Roman 
Church equals this, as regards the power it gives to 
the Priesthood. One of the greatest difficulties to 
establish a free and rational government in Popish 
countries, arises from the opposition which free and 
equal laws meet with, from the Priests in the confes- 
sional. A Confessor can promote even treason with 
safety, in the secrecy which protects his office. But 
without alluding to political reforms, the influence of 
the King’s Confessors, when the monarch is a pious 
man, is known to be so great in Catholic countries, 
that when there was a kind of Parliament in Aragon, 
a law was,made to prevent the King from choosing 
his own Priest, and the election was reserved to the 
Parliament called Cortes. ibid. <4 

R. I cannot help wondering how the Church of 
Rome could persuade men to submit to such a re- 
volting and dangerous practice as that of confession. 

A. This enormous abuse grew up gradually and 
imperceptibly, together with the whole of the Ro- 
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mahist system. Itwas the practice in the beginning 
of the Christian Church, to exclude the scandalous 
sinners from public worship, till they had shown 
their repentance by confessing their misconduct be- 
fore the congregation. This discipline was found, 
in the course of some time, to be impracticable ; and 
the act of humiliation, which at first was required to 
be public, was changed into a private acknowledg- 
ment to the Bishop, of such sins only as had oe- 
casioned the exclusion of the sinner from Church at 
the time of worship. The Bishops, a little after; 
began to refer such acts of public reconciliation with 
the Church, to some of their Priests. The growing 
ignorance of after times made people believe that 
this act of external reconciliation was a real absolu- 
tion of the moral guilt of sin; and the Church of 
Rome, with that perpetual watchfulness by which 
she has never omitted an opportunity of increasing 
her power, foisted upon the Christian world what 
she calls the Sacrament of Penance, obliging her 
members, as they wish for pardon of their sins, to 
reveal them to a Priest. 

&. Is there nothing in Scripture to support that 
practice ? 

A. Nothing but the word confessing, which, as 
you will observe, means’ only, wherever it occurs, 
the acknowledgment of our sins before God; or that 
of our mutual faults, to our fellow Christians. ““Con- 
Jess your faults one to another ;” says St. James*, 
The Romanist will make us believe, that by one to 
another the holy Apostle means confessing to the 
Priest. By thus distorting the sense of the Scrip- 
ture, and calling in the convenient help of their own 
invented tradition, they have set no limits to their 
encroachments upon the spiritual liberty of the 
Christian world. Their love of power had, indeed, 
carried them so far, that in enlarging the foundations 
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of their influence, they established some of their doc- 
trines without even a word in the Scriptures on 
which to build their fanciful systems. Did you ever 
find any mention of relics in the Bible; or do you 
recollect that it ever mentions images, but to forbid 
the worshipping of them ? . 

R. Certainly not. But do you believe, Sir, that 
relics and images, are also instruments of power to 
the Church of Rome ? 

A. The city of Rome has carried on, for ages, a 
trade in bones, which; besides the donations in 
money, made by those, who, from all parts of the 
world came or sent thither to procure them, has 
been the cause of building churches, with large en- 
dowments for the clergy, in almost every province 
in Christendom. , , 

R. But were those bones really from the bodies 
of the Saints whose names they gave to them? 

A. Nothing can equal the impudence with which 
the bones really taken out of the public burial 
grounds, where the ancient Romans buried their 
slaves, have been sent about under the rumes of all 
the Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, mentioned in 
the Roman Catholic legends. The Pope claims thé 
power of what is called christening relics, and the 
devout Romanists believe, that when their Holy 
Father has thus given a name to a skull or a thigh 
bone, it is equally valuable as if it had been taken 
from the body of their favourite Saint. ‘They are 
not generally aware that what is thus christened, is 
probably part of the skeleton of some ancient 
heathen. But to give you an idea of the cre- 
dulity which the Popes have encouraged on this 
point, Ihave seen the treasury of relies which be- 
longs to the kings of Spain; where the Monk who 
keeps it, shows to all who come to visit the Church 
of the Escurial, near Madrid, the whole body, as 
it is pretended, of one of the children who were 
putto death by Herod. But there is still a more 
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monstrous piece of impudence in the same exhibi- 
tion. A glass vial set in gold, is shown, with some 
milk of the Virgin Mary. These and a hundred 
other such relics are presented to be worshipped by 
the people ; all duly certified by the Pope or his mi- 
nisters. At the Cathedral of Seville, the town where 
I was born, there is among other relics, one of the 
teeth of Christopher, a Saint who is said to have been 
a giant. The tooth was procured from Rome, and isto 
be seenina silver and glass casket, through which the 
holy relic may be admired by the worshippers. It 
is clear, however, that the tooth before which the 
Pope allows his spiritual children to kneel, belong- 
ed to a huge animal of the elephant kind. These 
impositions have been at all times carried on so care- 
lessly by the Romish priesthood, that it was neces- 
sary in some cases, to declare that the bodies of 
some saints had been miraculously multiplied ; else 
people would have discovered the fraud by finding 
the same Saint at different places. The priests 
themselves are often aware of these absurdities; but 
they must bow their heads in silence. I will, how- 
ever, tell you a good joke of a French Priest of high 
rank, who, having no religion himself, as it often 
happens to those of his profession in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, submitted quietly to the established 
superstition, though he would now and then give 
. vent to a humourous sneer. He had been travel- 
ling in Italy, and in the Catholic parts of Germany, 
where the collection of relics kept in every great 
Church, had been boastingly displayed to him. 
The Priests of a famous Abbey in Peanés were 
doing the same, when among other wonders, “here,” 
they said to the traveller, “is the head of John the 
Baptist.”—“‘ Praised be heaven!” answered the 
waggish Priest, ‘‘ this is the third head of the holy 
_Baptist which I have been happy enough to hold in 
my hands.” 
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R. hope the jolly Priest did not pay dear for his 
wit. : ssigie 

A. It would have been.a serious matter in Spain : 
but there has always existed a very strong party of 
disguised infidels in France, where the Pope never 
succeeded in his attempts to establish the Inquisi- 
tion. ‘The consequence was, that the Priests were 
greatly checked by the general laugh which was 
often raised against them. He that would know 
genuine Popery must go to Spain—the country 
where it has been allowed to grow and unfold itself 
into full size. ‘There you would see all the engines 
of Rome at work, and perfectly understand the true 
and original object of her inventions. To show 
you at one glance the benefit derived by the Priests 
from image worship, I will tell you what happened 
at Madrid, during a residence of three years, which 
{ made in that most Catholic capital. In one of the 
meanest parts of the town the ragged children, who 
are always running about the streets, found an old 
picture which had been thrown, with other rubbish, 
upon a dunghill. Not knowing what the picture 
was, they tied it to a piece of rope, and were drag- 
ging it about, when an old woman in the neighbour- 
hood, looked at the canvass, and found upon it the 
head of a Virgin Mary. Her screams of horror at 
the profanation which she beheld, seared away the | 
children, and the old woman was left in possession 
of the treasure. The gossips of the neighbourhood 
were anxious to make some amends to the picture for 
the past neglect and ill-treatment, and they all con- 
tributed towards the expense of burning a lamp, day 
and night, before it, in the old woman’s house. A 
priest getting scent of what was going on, took the 
scratched Virgin under his patronage, framed the 
canvass, and added another light. All the rich 
folks who. heard of this new-found image, came to 
pray before it, and gave something to the Priest and 
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the old woman, who were now in close partnership. 
In a_very short time the amount of the daily dona- 
tions enabled the joint proprietors of the picture, to 
build a fine Chapel, with a comfortable house ad- 
joining it for themselves. The Chapel was crowded 
from morning till night, not a female, high or low, 
but firmly believed that her life and safety depended 
upon the favour of that particular picture: the rich 
endeavoured to ohtain it by large sums of money for 
masses to be performed, and candles to be burnt 
before it, and the poor stinted their necessary food 
to throw a mite into the box which hung at the door 
of the chapel.—I do not relate to you old stories; 
I state what I myself have seen. Yet, what hap- 
pened at Madrid under my own eyes, had constantly 
taken place in the Popish kingdoms of Europe, till 
the Reformation gave a check to the Romanist 
Priesthood. There is scarcely a town or village of 
some note in Europe but had a rich sanctuary, 
where Monks lived, mostly in vice and idleness, at 
the expense of the neighbourhood. The origin of 
these places was perfectly similar every where; a 
shepherd found an image of the Virgin in the hol- 
low ofatree, (most assuredly placed there on pur- 
pose to be thus found); an old woman drew another 
from the bottom of a well; a stranger had asked for 
lodgings for a night at a cottage—he was not to be 
_ found in the morning; but, on searching the room 
where he slept, a small Virgin Mary was. discover- 
ed. The nearest Bishop was sure to come with his 
Priests, holding lighted tapers, and carry such 
images in procession to his: church; and declare 
that they had been miraculously sent to the faithful! 
Those found .in the tree and well had fallen from 
heaven: the vanished stranger was an angel, who 
had carved the image during the night. 
R. Such images put me in mind of what is said in 
the Acts of the Apostles, about the great Diana of 
the Ephesians, which had fallen from heaven, and 
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for the sake of which the people made a riot, if 
which they would have murdered Saint Paul *. 

A. The Church of Rome has so closely copied 
the idolatrous superstitions of the Pagans, that all 

ersons not blinded by the fanatic zeal of that 
Church, are struck with the great similarity. Their 
lighted candles, their frankincense, their images from 
heaven, many ceremonies of their mass, many forms , 
of their private worship, are just the same as formed 
a part of the service done formerly to the idols of 
the heathens. Even the manner of acknowledging 
the pretended miracles by hanging up in the tem- 
ples little figures of wax, or pictures representing 
_ the part of the body which is supposed to have been 
supernaturally healed, or the accident from which 
the person escaped, is constantly practised, wher- 
ever the Pope alone directs his flock, without fear- 
ing a laugh from Protestant neighbours. If the 
figures acknowledging miracles performed by images 
throughout the realms of Popery, were to be 
reckoned, the miracles would amount to some hun- 
dreds a day. 

&. But how can people believe in such a number 
of miracles ? 

A. The Church of Rome, my friend, is like a 
large and showy quack-medicine shop. ‘There is 
not a disease, not an evil, for which the Pope has 
not a labelled Saint. People when in fear or actual. 
suffering, are apt to receive a certain relief from 
hope. You have only to say, try this or that medi- 
cine, and you will see the patient’s eyes light up, like 
the poor man who has a kind of foretaste of riches 
from the moment he purchases a lottery ticket. The 
Pope’s spiritual quack-medicines are to be applied 
without doubt or hesitation, and not to be given up 
in despair ; all you are allowed is to add some new. 
Saint to your former patron. Well, a poor are 
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is writhing with the tooth-ache; he goes to the 
Pope’s shop, and finds that Saint Apollonia had all 
her teeth pulled out, and therefore takes pity on 
those who suffer in a similar way. He prays, buys 
a print of the Saint, and lights up a candle before 
it. If the pain goes off, Saint Apollonia cured him ; 
if at last the tooth is drawn, Saint Apollonia blunted 
the pain of the operation. So it is with every dis- 
ease, with every undertaking,—a journey, a specula- 
tion; even the most sinful and wicked actions are 
often commended by the lower classes of Roman 
Catholics to the care of their patron Saint. Of this 
I have the most positive certainty. Miracles being 
thus expected at all times, and means supposed to 
possess a supernatural virtue, being constantly used, 
under the idea that the most effectual way of receiv- 
ing the looked-for benefit, is a strong persuasion of 
their efficacy, and a rejection of all doubt, which, 
they believe, offends the implored Saint; every ac- 
cident is construed into a wonder: the failures are 
attributed to a want of faith, and the success, either 
complete or partial, which would have infallibly’ 
taken place in the natural course of things, is confi- 
dently proclaimed as a display of supernatural 
power. Add to this, that there is a very common 
feeling among the Roman Catholics, of the same 
kindas that which anticipates thanks for the sake of 
ecuring favour. They, in fact, give credit to their 
‘Saints beyond what they really believe, and flatter 
them by public acknowledgements, which they mean 
as a before-hand payment, which, in common ho- 
nesty, must bind the receiver to complete the work. 
All this is done, not with an intent to deceive, but 
from that utter weakness of mind which a man can- 
not fail to contract, when brought up under a com- 
plete system of quackery, either spiritual or tempo- 
ral: a system which encourages all sorts of fears, to » 
ensure the sale of imaginary remedies against them. 
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R. Do you think, Sir, that all Roman Catholics 
are in such a state of mind? 

A. By no means. There are various circum- 
stances which make individual minds resist, more or 
less, the influence of their Church. But this I can 
assure you before the whole world, that whoever 
submits entirely to the guidance of Rome, must be- 
come a weak, superstitious being, unless his natural 
temper should dispose him to join with superstition 
the violence and persecuting spirit of the bitterest 
bigotry. . 

B. If you can prove what you so broadly assert, 
I shall infer, that while the Roman Catholics uphold 
their Church for the sake of possessing an unerring 
guide, and thus having a decided advantage over 
the Protestant Churches, who allow their members 
to exercise their judgment upon religious matters ; 
itis only individual judgment and natural good sense 
that make Romanism assume a decent appearance — 
among us. 

A. Keep to your inference till we can renew this 
conversation, when I trust I shall satisfy you that it 
is supported by the most undeniable facts. Remem- 
ber that I undertake to prove, that the Church of 
Rome leads her members into the most abject and 
lamentable superstition, credulity, and bigotry ; that 
she keeps her subjects in bondage by the most 
tyrannical means; and that she is always ready to 
force men into subjection to her authority, in the 
same measure as they are off their guard to resist 
her encroachments. 
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Superstitious Character of the Church of Rome: her Doctrine 
on Penance: her Miracles examined: Misery produced 

~ by her Will-worship: Apostolic Doctrine of Justification : 
Kffects of Celibacy and Religious Vows: ey eat a 
_ Spixit of Romanism. 


Author. T. come prepared to describe to you the 
character of the Church of Rome: and in the first 
place, I am to prove that she exerts her whole 
power in making her members superstitious. I must, 
however, ask you, before I proceed, whether you 
have a clear idea of what is meant by the word 
superstition, 

Reader. I believe I have a tolerably good notion 
ofit: but to say the truth, I should be at a loss to 
state clearly what I understand by that word. 

A. My notion ofit may be expressed thus: super- 
stition consists in credulity, hopes, and fears, about 
invisible and. supernatural things, upon fanciful and 
slight grounds. We call-that man superstitious who 
is ready to believe any idle story of ghosts and 
witches; who nails a horse-shoe upon the ship or 
barn, which he hopes by that means to preserve in 
safety; and dreads evil. consequences from going 


out of doors the first time in the morning, with his 


left foot foremost. 
R. Does the Church of Riamene encourage super- 
stitions of this kind ? 

_A. She certainly encourages the same state of 
mind, though not exactly upon the same things. 
Every Church may be compared to a great school 
or establishment for religious education. I will re- 
present to you a pupil of that school, that you may 
infer what is taught in it, and I will draw the picture 
from various Roman Catholics whom I have inti- - 
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mately known. Imagine my Romanist friend retiring 
to his bed in the night. The walls of the room are 
covered with pictures of all sizes. Upon a table 
there is a wooden or brass figure of our Saviour 
nailed to the cross, with two wax candles, ready to 
be lighted, at each side. Our Romanist carefully 
locks the door; lights up the candles, kneels before 
the cross, and beats his breast with his clenched’ 
right hand, till it rings again in a hollow sound. It 
is probably a Friday, a day of penance: the good 
man looks pale and weak. I know the reason—he 
has made but one meal on that day, and that on 
fish ; had he tasted meat, he feels assured he should 
have subjected his soul to the pains of hell. But 
the mortifications of the day are not over. He 
unlocks a small cupboard, and takes out a skull, 
which he kisses and places upon the table at the 
foot of the crucifix. He then strips off part of his 
clothes, and with a scourge, composed of small ° 
twisted ropes hardened with wax, lays stoutly to the 
right and left, till his bare skin is ready to hurst with 
accumulated blood. The discipline, as it is called, 
being over, he mutters several prayers, turning to 
every picture in the room. He then rises to go to 
bed; but before he ventures into it, he puts his 
finger into a little cup which hangs at a short dis- 
tance over his pillow, and sprinkles with the fluid 
it contains, the bed and the room in various di- 
rections, and finally moistens his forehead in the,’ 
form of a cross. The cup you must know, con- 
tains holy water—water in which a Priest has 
put some salt, making over it the sign of the cross 
several times, and saying some prayers, which the 
Church of Rome has inserted for this purposein the 
mass-book. The use of that water, as our Roman 
Catholic has been taught to believe, is to prevent 
the devil from approaching the places and things 
which have been recently sprinkled with it; and he 
does not feel himself — his bed without: the 
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precaution which I have described. The holy water 
has, besides, aninternal and spiritual power of wash- 
ing away venial sins—those slight sins, I mean, 
which, according to the Romanists, if unrepented, 
or unwashed away by holy-water, or the sign of the 
cross made by the hand of a Bishop, or some other 
five or six methods, which I will not trouble you 
with, will keep the venial sinner in purgatory for a 
certain time. The operations of the devout Roman 
‘Catholic are probably not yet done. On the other 
side of the holy-water cup, there hangs a frame 
holding a large cake of wax, with figures raised by 
a mould, not unlike a large butter-pat. It is an 
Agnus Dei, blest by the Pope, which is not to be 
had except it can be imported from Rome. I be- 
lieve the wax is kneaded with some earth from the 
place where the bones of the supposed Martyrs are 
dug up. Whoever possesses one of these spiritual 
treasures, enjoys the benefit of a great number of 
indulgences; for, each kiss impressed on the wax, 
gives him the whole value of fifty or one himdred 
days employed in doing penance and good works; 
the amount of which is to be struck off the debt 
which he has to pay in Purgatory. I should not 
wonder if our good man, before laying himself to 
sleep, were to feel about his neck, for his rosary or 
beads. Perhaps he has one of a particular value, 
and like that which I was made to wear next my skin, 
- whena boy. A Priest had brought it from Rome, 
where it had been made, if we believe the certifi- 
cates, of bits of the very stones with which the first , 
Martyr, Stephen, was put to death, Being satisfied 
that the rosary hangs still on his neck, he arranges 
its companion, the scapulary, formed of two square 
pieces of the stuff which is exclusively worn by some 
religious order. By means of the scapulary, he is 
assured either that the Virgin Mary will not allow 
him. to remain in Purgatory beyond the Saturday 
next to the day of his death; or he is made partaker 
E 
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of all the penances and good works performed by 
the religious of the order to which the seapulary 
belongs. At last, having said a prayer to the Angel 
who, he believes, keeps a constant guard over him, 
the devout Romanist composes himself to sleep, 
touching his forehead, his breast, and the two shoul- 
ders, to form the figure of a cross. ‘The prayer and 
ceremonies of the morning are not unlike those of 
the night.. Armed with the sprinkling of holy water, 
he proceeds to mass: if it happens to be one of 
the privileged days in which souls may be delivered 
out of Purgatory, you will see him saying a cer- 
tain number of prayers at different altars. He will 
repeat his rosary in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
dropping through his fingers either fifty-five or 
seventy-seven beads, which are strung in the form of 
anecklace. There may be a blessing with the Sa- 
crament, which the good Catholic will not lose, for 
the sake of the plenary indulgence which the Pope 
' grants to such as are present. On that occasion you 
would see him kneeling and beating his breast, while 
the Priest, in a splendid cloak of silk and gold, in 
the midst of lighted candles and the smoke of frank- 
incense, makes the sign of the cross with a conse- 
crated wafer, inclosed between two pieces of glass 
set in gold.—It would, indeed, be an endless task 
were I to enumerate all the methods and contrivances 
of this kind recommended by the Church of Rome 
to all her members, and practised by all who arenot 
careless of their spiritual concerns.—These are facts 
which no honest Roman Catholic will venture to 
deny. I therefore ask ‘whether, since revelation is 
the only means we have of distinguishing between 
religion and superstition—between things and 
acts which really can influence our manner of 
being when we ‘shall be removed to the invisible 
world ; ‘and ‘fanciful contrivances which there is 
ho reason ‘to suppose connected with our spirit- 
ual welfare—I ask whether the -whole system of 
the Church of Rome, for: the attainment of Chris- 
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tian virtue, is not a chain of superstitious prae- 
tices, calculated to accustom the mind to ima- 
ginary fear, and fly to the Church for fanciful 
remedies? Saint Paul had a prophetic eye on this 
adulterated Christianity when he cautioned the Co- 
lossians *, saying: Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of a holyday: Let no 
man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary hu- 
mility and worshipping of angels, intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up 
by his fleshly mind, and not holding the head from 
which all the body by joints and bands having nou- 
rishment ministered and knit together, increaseth with 
the increase of God. Wherefore, if ye be dead with 
Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to ordi- 
nances (touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are 
to perish with the using ) after the commandments and 
doctrines of men? Which things have, indeed, a 
shew of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and 
neglecting of the body. I cannot conceive a more per- 
fect resemblance than that which exists between the 
picture of aa devout Romanist, and the will-worship 
described in this passage. Observe the distinction 
of days, the prohibition of certain meats, the wor- 
shipping of angels, the numerous ordinances, the 
mortification and neglect of the body; and most of 
all, the losing hold of the head, Christ, and substi- 
tuting a constant endeavour to inerease spiritually 
by fleshly, that is, external means, instead of fortify- 
ing by a simple and spiritual worship, the bands and 
jomts through which alone the Christian can have 
nourishment, and increase with the inerease of God. 

AR. I confess that the likeness is very striking. 
But I wish to know if all the will-worship of the Re- 
manists is fully recommended by their Church. 

A. It is in the most solemn and powerful manner. 
¥ou have only to look into the devotional books 
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which are used among the Romanists, and you will 
find their bishops encouraging this kind of religious 
discipline in the most unqualified terms. I could 
read to you innumerable passages confirming and 
recommending more fleshly ordinances than ever the 
Jewsobserved: and this too, in English Roman Ca- 
tholic books, which, for fear of censure on the part of 
the Protestants, are generally more shy of disclosing 
the whole system of their Church, than those publish- 
ed abroad. But what settles the point at once, and 
shews that it is the Church of Rome, and not any 
private individual, that adulterates the character and 
temper of Christian virtue, I have only to refer you 
to their Common Prayer-book, which they call the 
Breviary. Now, that is a book not only published 
and confirmed by three Popes, but which they oblige 
their whole Clergy to read daily, for at least an hour 
and a half. Such, indeed, is the importance which 
the Church of. Rome attaches to that Book, that 
she declares any Clergyman or Monk who omits, 
even less than an eighth part of the appointed daily 
reading, guilty of sin worthy of hell,—a mortal sin, 
which deprives man of the grace of God. The Bre- 
viary contains Psalms and Collects, and lives of 
Saints, for every day of the year. ‘Those lives are 
given as examples of what the Church of Rome de- 
clares to be Christian perfection, and her members 
are, of course, urged to imitate them as far as it 
may possibly be in every one’s power. Now, I can 
assure you, having been for many years forced to 
read the Breviary daily, that there is not one in- 
stance of a Saint, whose worship is not grounded, 
by the Church of Rome, mainly upon the most ex- 
travagant practice of external ceremonies, and the 
most shocking use of their imaginary virtue of pe- 
nance. 

&. What do they mean by penance? “Wag 

A, The voluntary infliction of pain on themselves 
to expiate their sins. 
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R. Do they not believe in the atonement of 
Christ ? 

A. They believe that the atonement is enough to 
save them from hell, but not from a temporal pu- 
nishment of sin. ? 

_ &. But have they not plenary indulgences to sa- 
tisfy for that temporal punishment ? 

A. So they believe; but the truth is, that they 
cannot understand themselves upon the subject of 
penance and indulgences. Penance, however, the 
Romanist Church recommends even at the expence 
of depraving the sense of the Gospel in their trans- 
lations. As there is nothing in the New Testament 
which can make self-inflicted pain a Christian vir- 
tue, the Romanists, wanting a text to support their 
practices, have rendered the third verse of the 13th 
chapter of Luke, “ unless ye be penitent ye shall all 
alike perish.” Yet, this was not enough for their 
purpose, and as the same sentence is repeated in 
the fifth verse, there they slipt in the word pe- 
nance. ‘Their translation of that verse is, “unless 
ye shall do penance you shall all alike perish.” By 
the use of this word they make their laity believe, 
that both confession, which they call penance, and 
all the bodily mortifications which go among them 
by the same name, are commanded by Christ. 

R. That, Sir, I look upon as very unfair. 

A. And the more so, my friend, as in the original 
Gospel, the word used by the inspired writer is the 
same in both verses, and cannot by any possibility 
mean any thing but a change of the mind, which we 
properly express by the word repent. 

R. What, Sir, is the origin of their attachment to 
bodily mortification ? 

A. A mean estimate of the atonement of Christ ; 
and the example of some fanatics whom, at an early 
period of the corruptions of Christianity, Rome de- 
clared to be saints and patterns of Evangelical vir- 
tue. The Monks, who took them for their models, 
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gained an unbounded influence in the Church : and 
both by the practice of some enthusiasts among 
them, and by the stories of miracles, which they re- 
ported as being the reward of their bodily mortifica= 
tion, confirmed the opinion of the great merit of pe+ 
nance among the laity. Here, also, the mutual aid 
of the doctrines invented by Rome, contributed to 
increase the error: for, as the Popes teach that the 
indulgences which they grant are taken from the 
treasure of merits collected by the Saints, it is the 
interest of those who expect to escape from Purga- 
tory by the aid of indulgences, that the treasure of 
penances be well stocked ; and they greatly enjoy 
the accounts of wonderful mortifications which their 
Church gives them in her Prayer-book: fous 

R. Do you think those accounts extravagant ? 

A. I will give two or three, and you shall judge. 
You know that Saint Patrick is one of the most 
favourite Saints among the Irish Roman Catholics, 
as having been the first who introduced Christianity 
into their island. The Church of Rome gives the 
following account of his daily religious practices, 
holding him up, of course, as a pattern, which if few 
can fully copy, every one will be the more’ perfect as 
he endeavours to imitate. The Breviary tells the 
Roman Catholics, that when their patron Saint was 
a slave, having his master’s cattle under his care, 
he used to rise before day-light, under the snows 
and rains of winter, to begin his usual task of pray- 
ing one hundred times in the day, and again one 
hundred times in the night. When he was made 
a Bishop, we are told that he repeated every 
day the one hundred and fifty Psalms of the Psal- 
tery, with a collection of canticles and hymns, and 
two hundred collects besides: He made it also a 
daily duty to kneel three hundred times, and to 
make the sign of the cross with his hand eight 
hundred times a day. In the night he recited one 
hundred Psalms, and knelt two. hundred times— 
passed one third of it up to the chin in cold water 
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repeating fifty Psalms more, and then rested for two 
or three hours on a stone pavement. 

R. I cannot believe it possible for a man to per- 
form what you have said, unless he had the strength 
and velocity of a steam engine. That account must 
be false. 

A. I will not enter into the question of its proba- 
bility; all I have to do with, is the principle which 
it inculcates and proposes to the Roman Catho- 
lics. External ceremonies, and a course of self- 
murdering practices, are proposed by the Church of 
Rome, in nine out of ten lives of her Saints, as ob- 
jects of imitation. Inthe same spirit St. Catherine 
of Siena is represented as so addicted to the practice 
of fasting, that heaven, to indulge her in the per- 
formance of that pretended virtue, kept her, by mi- 
racle, without food from Ash-Wednesday till Whit- 
Sunday. So the Breviary proclaims before the face 
of the world. 

R. But does not our Church recommend, fasting 
as a religious practice ? 

A. The practice of checking our appetites, even 
those which we may indulge without sin, is a most 
useful exercise of the powers of the will over the in- 
clinations of our passions. The man who cannot 
abstain from some sayoury food, and is a slave to 
the cravings of his stomach, is little apt to control 
his inclinations when tempted to open sin. Upon 
this principle, and justly fearing that if the memory 
of fast was abolished, men might be inclined to be- 
lieve that Protestantism encouraged gluttony and 
excess; the Church of England recommends a ra- 
tional abstinence on certain days, which, especially 
‘when it is made to produce some savings to bestow 
upon the poor, must be acceptable in the sight of 
God. But neither are these fasts enjoined under 
the threat of damnation, as we find them in the 
Church of Rome, nor do they consist in a supersti+ 
tious distinction, or quantity of food. The Roman 
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Catholic fast is intended to produce pain and suffer- 
ing, which is the object of their penances: ours isa 
mere check laid upon indulgence, and even that is 
left to the discretion and free will of every indivi- 
dual. 

R. How far does the Church of Rome recommend 
the infliction of pain, as penance ? 

A. To anexcess that destroys every year many 
well-meaning and ardent persons, especially young 
women of that communion. These deluded crea- 
tures read the lives of Saints set forth by their 
Church, and there they find many females who are 
said to have arrived at great perfection by living, 
like St. Elizabeth of Portugal, one half of the year 
on bread and water; besides the constant use of 
scourging their bodies, sleeping on the naked 
ground, wearing bandages with points that run into 
the flesh, plunging into freezing water, and ten 
thousand other methods of gradually destroying 
life. The Roman Catholic Priests would make us 
believe that they always recommend penance in mo- 
deration. But when a young, tender, and ardent 
mind is taught that God is pleased by voluntary 
suffering, and reads that the Church of Rome has 
made Saints of those who killed themselves by pe- 
nances, every thing which falls short of actual self- 
murder, will assume the appearance of moderation. 
The Church of Rome, in her Prayer-book or 
Breviary, commends Saint Theresa because “ her 
ardour in punishing the body was so vehement as to 
make her use hair shirts, chains, nettles, scourges, 
and even to roll herself among thorns, regardless of 
a diseased constitution.” 'These are the words of 
the Breviary: from which the enthusiastic Roman 
Catholic properly infers, that to disregard a dis- 
eased constitution, and hasten death, is a virtue. 
That such is the effect of the Pope’s lives of the 
Saints, is clear from what the Breviary relates of 
another female Saint, called Rose of Lima. She, it 
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is said in the Roman Catholic Prayer-book, “ from 
a desire to imitate St. Catherine,” wore day and 
night, three folds of an iron chain round her waist, 
a belt set with small needles, and an iron crown 
armed inside with points, all next the skin. She 
made to herself a bed of the unpolished trunks of 
trees, and filled up the chinks with pieces of broken 
pottery. The Breviary adds, that she did all this in 
spite of her “tortures from sickness,” and was there- 
fore frequently visited by saints, angels, and even 
our Saviour from heaven. 

&. But, do Roman Catholics really believe in 

those visits ? 
_ A. A sincere Roman Catholic cannot disbelieve 
what his own Church so constantly teaches, without 
entertaining strange suspicions against the veracity 
of the organ and ground of his faith. Nothing can 
be more positively asserted, than these supernatural 
wonders; nothing more frequently repeated, than 
the thousands of miracles contained in the Breviary. 
If, therefore, a Roman Catholic believes them all, or 
the greatest part, he must be credulous like a child ; 
if he disbelieves them all, or the greatest part, he 
must look on the Popes and the Church of Rome, 
either as a set of rogues, or of old women. 

R. Are the miracles reported so unworthy of be- 
lief? 

A. I could give you at once a satisfactory answer, 
just by relating some of the stories of miracles which 
the Roman Catholic Prayer-book contains. But I 
wish to settle a general point on this subject of mira- 
cles. What is your notion of a miracle? 

R. I must repeat what I said when you asked me 
the same question as to superstition. I believe I 
know what a miracle is, and yet I cannot express my- 
self clearly upon the subject. 

A. A miracle is an evident interposition of God’s 
power, by means of a change in the order which he 
has established in the visible world. I hope I shall 
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be able to make my meaning clearer, by a very fa- 
miliar illustration. Do you know the construction 
of a clock? ap 

R. No, Sir. 

A. So much the better for my purpose. What 
would you say if you saw the hand of the Church 
clock go backward ? 

R. Ishould say the clock was out of repair. 

A, What, if you saw it first point twelve, then in- 
stantly eleven, then in another moment run forward 
to one ? 

R. I should say somebody is behind moving the 
wheels: the watchmaker must be there. paid 

A, Could you, without knowing the mechanism 
of the clock, be certain that the extraordinary 
change in its working was not the effect of mere ac+ 
cident ? ; 

&. If the clock had only stopt, or gone the wrong 
way, I might have supposed its being the effect of 
accident ; but the change having, as we may say, a 
meaning, the experience of clocks which I have had 
all my life, is enough to convince me that the altera- 
tion in the course of the clock’s working, cannot be 
the effect of chance. 

A. Suppose, besides that a man had told you, 
while the clock was going regularly, that he was ac- 
quainted with the maker; that he knew he was be- 
hind the hour-plate, and that in proof of this, he 
would request him to move the hand backwards and 
forwards. Would you believe what he asserted, if 
you saw the clock acting accordingly ? 

RR. Most certainly. 

A, Well, then, if what we have said of the clock 
and the watchmaker, we apply, with due reverence, 
to the world which we see, and its great author, 
God ; we shall have a pretty correct idea of miracles, 
and something like a rule to judge of them. The 
world, you know, and every thing in it, proceeds by 
established and invariable rules, infinitely more 
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wonderful and regular than the pointing of a clock, 
or of the most admirable piece of machinery. With- 
out being able to penetrate into the manner in which 
life is Supported, we feel no doubt that when a per- 
son has been laid four days in the grave, he cannot 
be brought to life by any regular operation of na- 
ture. Now, imagine yourself standing in the crowd 
which surrounded our Saviour before the grave of 
Lazarus. Observe how, lifting up his eyes, Jesus 
addresses himself to his Father, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, the Author and Giver of life; 
and says, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me: and I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
because of the people which stand by I said it, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent me. And when 
he thus had spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth: and he that was dead came 
forth*. Would this change, in the usual laws of 
nature, this returning of the breath of life which had 
fled, be enough to convince you that the Maker of 
the world, though unseen, was really present and in 
direct communication with the visible person who 
had addressed him ? 

R. Most assuredly: just as I could not doubt that 
the watchmaker was certainly present, by seeing 
the clock-hand move against the regular and esta- 
blished order, at the desire of his friend, whom you 
supposed standing with me in the church-yard. 

A. Let us still proceed with our illustration. 
Suppose that the people of the village having ob- 
served what passed between you, your friend, and. 
the watchmaker, some boy came and told you, 
“© Sir, while some of my companions were playing in 
the church-yard, the hour for school being on the 
point to strike, one of them cried out, Good mister 
watchmaker, put back the hand of the clock, and 
let us play another hour. As he said this the clack 
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went back: this, Sir, is now done very frequently, 
and not only in our village, but all over the country.” 
—Would you give the boy any credit ? 

R. I think Ishould be more inclined to give him 
a box on the ear. 

A. Why? 

R. Do you imagine me such a fool as to believe 
that a sensible man would be spoiling his clock, or 
altering the course of its working, to indulge the 
fancy of every idler? Why, Sir, I would not be- 
lieve such a thing even upon better testimony than 
that of the children. 

A. You are perfectly in the right, my friend ; and 
if you keep in mind the principles by which you 
have decided upon the case I have supposed, it will 
be. very easy for you to form a correct opinion of 
the spirit which prevails in the Church of Rome, on 
the subject of miracles. The Breviary, to which I 
have so often referred in the course of the present 
conversation, speaks of miracles performed by the 
Popish Saints, as if they were the most frequent 
occurrences within the spiritual dominions of the 
Pope. Every Saint’s life ends with an assurance 
that he performed ‘‘ innumerable miracles.” Of the 
trifling occasions of the pretended miracles, it is im- 
possible to give you an idea but by relating the 
stories themselves. I will give you a few out of 
hundreds. To exalt the authority of the Pope, has 
at all times been the purpose of all the Romish con- 
trivances. There is a ludicrous instance of this in 
the life of Pope St. John, which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Prayer-book gives annually on the 27th of 
May. The whole Romanist Clergy are informed on 
that day, that Pope John being on a journey to Co- 
rinth, and in want of a quiet and comfortable horse, 
borrowed one, which the lady of a certain nobleman 
used to ride. The animal carried the Pope re- 
markably well; but when the lady attempted to use 
it again, she was thrown off every time she ventured 
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upon the saddle. The Romish Prayer-book ex- 
plains this with great gravity, saying, that “ the 
horse felt indignant at having to carry a woman, 
after having had the Vicar of Christ upon his 
back.” 

R. I imagine, Sir, that the Romanists would say, 
that that miracle had a very important object ; such 
as establishing the supremacy of the Pope. 

A. Such evasions are indeed very common among 
them; but no sensible man can be at a loss to show 
their futility. Are not the Romanists ashamed to 
suppose, that when God had been silent in his Holy 
Scriptures, concerning Rome and the Pope, he 
would, by a kind of after-thonght, make a horse 
become the expounder of his will? ‘There are also 
a number of similar miracles told in the Breviary, 
evidently with the view of raising a great veneration 
for the relics which the Pope keeps at Rome, in 
order to draw people to visit that city, and spend 
their money among the unhappy inhabitants, whom 
his bad government keeps in a state of idleness and 
poverty. In the Bull or Proclamation which has 
-been published for the Jubilee at Rome, in 1825, 
the Pope invites all Christians to take a journey to 
his great city, where, besides the benefit of a Ple- 
nary Indulgence, they will have the comfort of ap- 
proaching the sepulchre of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
who are supposed to be buried in a certain place, 
though no mortal being has ever seen their bodies ; 
and beholding the very manger in which our Savi- 
our was laid at his birth, and all the instruments of 
his passion: that is to say, the Cross on which he 
hung, the nails which fastened him to it, the lance 
which pierced his side, the very crown of thorns 
which was upon his head ; for the Pope pretends to 
be in possession of all those relics. You are to ob- 
serve, that the existence of such objects not having 
been heard of for more than three hundred _ years 
after the death of Christ, it was necessary to impose 
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them on the credulity of the world by means of pre- 
tended miracles. So we are told, that the mother 
of the Emperor Constantine having employed some 
men to dig in Mount Calvary, three crosses were 
found; and being in doubt, which was the one on 
which our Saviour died, she applied them succes- 
sively on a dead body, which came to life again 
when the true cross touched it. This story was 
published when the Roman Emperor Constantine 
having become a Christian, because it answered his 
political views to gain the favour of his Christian 
subjects,—his mother and the men m power could 
stop the mouth of any one who should attempt to 
expose or contradict the imposture. So much for 
the true cross, the bits of which that are worshipped 
through the Catholic countries would, if collected 
in one place, amount to more splinters than might be 
taken from the main-mast of aman of war. How 
the nails, lance, and crown of thorns were proved to 
be those used at our Saviour’s passion, we are not 
told. When people have believed in the true cross 
they will easily worship the nails, and even our Sa- 
viour’s coat, which was kept at Constantinople be- 
fore that city was taken by the Turks. These im- 
postures were soon received as Gospel by the esta- 
blishment of holidays in their honour, and adding a 
miracle now and then, when some new object of 
idolatry was to be palmed on the credulity of our 
forefathers. The Breviary gives a curious one to 
show the sanctity of another of the Roman relics. 
it informs us, that about the time when it became a 
fashion to discover every thing that had belonged to 
Christ and his Apostles, and Popes, Emperors, and 
Empresses joined to set up new relics, the Pope 
was in possession of an iron chain, with which St. 
Peter had, four hundred years before, been bound 
at Rome. The Emperor's wife, on a visit to Jeru- 
salem, received there as a present, another chain, 
which according to the Bishop of that city, had 
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been on Peter’s hands when he ee ae 
prison by anangel. Having brought it to Rome, 
the Pope took both chains in his hands, and bring- 
ing them near each other, to compare them, both 
jomed into one, at a jerk, so as to appear but one 
piece worked by the same smith. 

R. These, Sir, are more like jugglers’ tricks than 
miracles. 

A. Rome, however, has a great advantage over 
poor jugglers, who are closely watched by the eyes 
of an incredulous multitude, where every man 3s 
anxious to discover the tricks. But the Pope by 
nursing up every Roman Catholic in the certain be- 
lief of such stories, needs no proof or testimony, 
not even common caution, to foist the most mon- 
strous miracles upon the people. What man of 
common sense would remain in the Church of Eng- 
land, if our Prayer-book had it, as a most certain 
fact, that Westminster Abbey had been built at 
Paris, m France, and that some hundred years ago; 
it had taken a flight to the French coast, opposite 
to Dover: and having rested there for a few years, 
had, ina second flight, placed itself where it now 
stands ? 

R. Has the Breviary any story like this? 

A. Perfectly like it. It relates that the house in 
which the Virgin Mary lived, in the land of Judea, 
was carried through the air by angels, to the Coast 
of Dalmatia, and from thence to Loretto, in the 
Pope’s dominions, where it is worth millions to the 
Popish Clergy ; such is the number of Pilgrims that 
go to visit it, and the large and valuable presents 
which, for many centuries, have been sent by Ro- 
man Catholic Princes and Noblemen, to ornament it. 

R. There is such falsehood in the face of that 
story, that I would not believe any thing, in the 
shape of miracle, through the same channel. 

A. Yet there are Roman Catholics, who rather 
than give way to the Protestants, will endanger the 
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credit of the whole Gospel, by asserting that he 
who will not believe in the miracles which are re- 
ported on the authority of the Church of Rome, has 
no reason to receive those of the Gospel. So blind 
and headstrong is party-spirit! Now, if there was 
no other reason to reject the testimony of Rome 
upon these points, but that she does, to this day, 
propagate stories which she knows to be false, such 
as the monstrous fable of the house of Loretto ; no- 
thing else would be wanting to condemn their almost 
blasphemous comparison. Besides this, consider, 
my friend, the difference between believing the tes- 
timony of the Apostles, whose attestations we have 
in writing, and giving credit to the most idle reports, 
of which nobody knows the origin: between believ- 
ing witnesses who sealed their testimony with their 
blood, and trusting Popes and Cardinals, who are 
enriched by their supposed miracles, and idle monks, 
to whom a new Saint of their order, is worth more 
than an estate of a thousand acres: between mira- 
cles performed in the midst of incredulous and pow- 
erful enemies, and wonders brought to light by the 
combined influence of Emperors and Popes, and 
published among people who, being brought up in 
the most superstitious credulity, expect miracles at 
every turn! 

R. A man must surely be blind tomake the com- 
parison ! 

A. The credulity, my friend, which such a 
Prayer-book as the Breviary cannot fail to foster 
inthe Romish Church, must take every sincere 
Roman Catholic an exceptionable witness on mira- 
culous subjects. Men think they see, what they 
‘wish to see: the least circumstance is turned into 
evidence of a miracle by credulous minds, impressed 
with the desire of supporting the interest of their 
Church, and taught by that Church that there is 
piety in implicit belief, and sin in caution and doubt. 
I cannot acquit the leaders of the Church of Rome 
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of at least a connivance with a system of imposture, 
when I see the present Pope declaring a silly monk 
a Saint worthy of public worship: and relating as 
one of his miracles, that by making the sign of the 
cross over two birds, which were on the table, 
dressed and dished, they took flight and disap- 
pointed the company. No,—this is an old story, 
repeated of many Saints; and those who publish it, 
upon their authority, must know it to be false. I 
will not charge with the same kind of design, every 
one of our folks, who firmly believe in the miracles 
of Prince Hohenlohe. As they all relate to diseases, 
the least accidental change for the better, produces 
the strongest assurance of a miracle in those who 
have heated their fancies in the full expectation of 
seeing it worked. We will not, therefore, compare 
their testimony with that of the Apostles and first 
disciples, till these good Romanists shall, in large 
numbers, publish the resurrection of one of their 
friends, publicly executed, and attest. the fact with 
their blood. This is what the Apostles and the im- 
mediate disciples of Jesus did. The -Church of 
Rome manages the attestations of her miracles in a 
very different manner: she assures us that no per- 
son is declared a Saint by her authority, without the 
performance of three remarkable miracles; but by 
an assumed air of caution, she commonly defers the 
trial of these miracles till some hundred years after 
the death of the candidate for Saintship. This spi- 
rit of delusion, this determination of allowing the 
people to be deceived in every possible way that can 
attach them to the Romish communion, is most glar- 
ingly evinced in the annual jugglery performed at 
Naples, under the eyes of the Pope. The Patron 
Saint of that town is a saint Januarius, part of 
whose blood, though shed in martyrdom, as they 
say, (for there is no dependance on these reports, 
even as to the existence of some of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Saints) more than fifteen hundred years ago, is 
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still preserved in a vial. On: the day of the saint’s 
festival, the Bishop surrounded bya crowd of Priests, 
and a multitude of lighted tapers and clouds of the 
smoke of frankincense, takes the vial in his hands, 
where a red lump appears in an upper division. 
The people in crowds are kneeling in the Church ex- 
pecting the yearly miracle with the greatest anx- 
iety, while the Bishop handles the vial every way, 
till the lump begins to melt, and falls in drops into 
the lower part of the glass.. Upon this, the bells are 
rung, the guns are fired, and the whole town is ina 
state of rapture. ‘The trick is so gross, that there is 
not a Priest or a man of common sense at Naples, 
that is not convinced that the red clot is a certain 
composition which melts with very little heat—the 
heat that the hands of a Priest. and a crowded 
church will produce. Sometimes it is a longer time 
in being brought about, and the populace, for whom 
the juggle is performed, are ina state of great fear 
and discontent. On one of these occasions, a very 
excellent friend of mine, an English officer, was near 
the Priests; but the melting being delayed, he was 
advised by one of them to retire, for the mob would 
have torn him to pieces, from a notion that the 
miracle was delayed on account of his being a Pro- 
testant. When the French, during the Revolution 
war, were in possession of Naples,the Priests wished 
to raise a tumult against them, and on the day of 
Saint Januarius, the. blood would not melt. The 
mob were ready to take up arms, when the French 
General sent word to the Archbishop, that if the 
miracle was not performed instantly, he would play 
the artillery upon his palace. This broad hint had 
its desired effect: the blood began to drop, and all 
was quiet. A Church which thus boldly tampers 
with the credulity of her members, and ventures 
upon a regular annual imposture, will assert any 
thing in regard to former times. Of Saints who 
lived in early ages, she publishes the most glaring 
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falsehoods, though every man of common learning 
knows that the records in which they are related, are 
most impudent forgeries. From such documents it 
is, that Rome amuses her Clergy with the miracles 
of early Martyrs, who could not be burnt, though 
shut up within a house in flames; who would not 
sink, though thrown into the sea; who came unhurt 
out-of a cauldron of boiling pitch and fat ; who lived 
two or three days with their heads nearly cut offs 
and who walked three miles with their heads in their 
hands. 

R. Monstrous! and is all that still read in the 
Roman Catholic Prayer-book? 

A, Itis,day by day, the whole year through, 
and under heavy penalties for the omission. Were 
I to translate the stories of Saints from the Breviary, 
you would imagine I was amusing: you with tales of 
goblins and fairies. You would hear of three dif 
ferent Saints who have sailed on their cloaks, as if 
on board a ship, carrying sometimes several monks 
with them. In that manner, we are assured by the 
Pope, that St. Francis de Paula crossed the Strait 
of Sicily; St. Raymond de Pennafort, from Majorca 
to Barcelona; and St. Hyacinth, a large river in 
Poland, swollen by a flood. ‘You would hear of a 
St. Frances of Rome, who would stand for a long 
time in a river without being wet; and who used to 
quench her thirst with grapes produced, by miracle, 
in the heart of winter. You would find a Saint 
Peter of Alcantara, who was provided with a roof 
of snow, under which he might pass the night, and 
who made his staff grow into a fig-tree. ‘There is 
scarcely a Saint who did not begin to work miracles 
from his birth; nay, we are told of St. Bridget, that 
she saved her mother from drowning, being as yet 
in the womb. The bells used to ring of their own 
accord when Saints were born, as happened with 
St. John a Deo, St. Peter Celestinus, and many 
others; a swarm of bees built a honey-comb in the 
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hands of St. Ambrose, St. Peter Nolascus, St. Isi- 
dore, and several other saintly babes, while in their 
cradles. Another baby Saint had her face changed 
into a rose, from which her name was given to her. 
These holy children often speak before they are five 
months old, as was the case with Saint Philip Beniti, 
who at that age scolded his mother for not giving 
alms to some begging friars. All these wonders, and 
ten thousand others still more absurd, are asserted 
in the Prayer-book of the Church of Rome. I have 
given a copious collection of them in my Evidence 
against Catholicism, where, lest any one should sus- 
pect I was not in earnest, I have copied the original 
words in Latin, at the bottom of the page. 

R. Icannot help thinking, that though the Church 
of Rome is notthe best school for Christian instruc- 
tion, it must afford a kind of spiritual amusement 
(spiritual, I say, because I cannot find another word) 
to her followers. Her ceremonies, her miracles, her 
relics, must afford an agreeable variety to those who 
have never doubted her creed. 

A. Ah, my friend, nothing can be more deceitful 
than the appearance of that Church. There is more 
misery produced by her laws and institutions than I 
can possibly describe, though I have drunk her cup 
of bitterness to the dregs. In the first place, a sin- 
cere mind which is made to depend for the hope of 
salvation on any thing but faith and unbounded trust 
in the Saviour, can never enjoy that Christian peace 
** which passeth all understanding.” I have known 
some of the best and most conscientious Roman 
Catholics which that Church can ever boast of; my 
own mother and sisters were among them; I have 
been Confessor not a few years, and heard the true 
state of mind of the most religious Nuns, and such 
as were looked upon as living Saints by all the inha- 
bitants of my town. From this intimate knowledge 
of their state, Ido assure you that. they are, for the 
greatest part, so full of doubts about their salvation, 
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as not unfrequently to be driven to madness. In 
their anxiety to accumulate merits (for their Church 
teaches them that their penances and religious prac- 
tices are deserving of reward in heaven) they involve 
themselves in a maze of external practices. ‘Then 
come the fears of sin in the very things which they 
undertake under the notion of pleasing God; and as 
they believe that their works are to be weighed and 
valued in strict justice, the sincerity of their hearts 
cannot help discovering not only that they are no- 
thing worth, but that -sm is often mixed with their 
performance. In this state they are never impressed’ 
with the true scriptural doctrine, that the blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin, whenever the sinner 
with a lively faith receives him as his only Saviour. 
They are not taught that good works are the fruit of 
true faith; but that they bear a true share with 
Christ in the work of our salvation. They are thus. 
forced, by their doctrines, to look to themselves for 
the hope of heaven ; and what can be the conse- 
quence but the most agonizing fear? With the view 
of heaven and hell perpetually before their eyes, and 
a strong belief that the obtaining the one and avoid- 

ing the other depends on the performance of a mul- 
titude of self-imposed duties, as complicated and 
more difficult than those of the ceremonial law of 
the Jews; what can be the result but distracting 
anxiety? When a Protestant is conscious that he * 
~ does not make the doctrine of salvation by faith in 
Christ, a means to deceive himself and indulge his 
passions ; his trust in the “ full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the. 
whole world” which was made on the cross, removes 
all fear from his soul. In his progress through the 
stormy sea of life, he does not, as the Romanist, 
cling with one hand to Christ, and depend on the 
strength of the other to break the waves. The poor 
deluded pupil of the Popish school, looks (as man 
always does in cases of great danger) not to the 
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stronger, but the weaker ground of his dependance 
for safety. Fear, consequently, predominates in his 
heart. “ Mind your swimming hand,” say his Priests ; 
“* ply it stoutly, or Christ will allow you to sink.”— 
“ Hold fast on Him who is powerful to save,” says 
the Protestant Church, in the language of the 
Bible: ‘‘all that you have to do, is to throw the 
weight of your sins and infirmities upon Christ.” 
This is the only faith that can produce the fulness 
of * joy and hope im believing.” 

R. But are not good works necessary to salva- 
tion? 

A, The truly Apostolic doctrine on that point 
will be best understood by looking to the direct con- 
sequence of sin. Besides, that the whole Scripture is 
full of loud warnings against wickedness, the Apostle 
expressly says: Know ye not that the unrighteous 
shallnot inherit the kingdom of God! Be not deceived ; 
neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
nor thieves,nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God*. 
So that there can be no doubt, that if we wish to be 
saved we must renounce sin, or, as we are told by 
our Saviour, we must repent; that is, as the original 
word expresses it, we must change our mind from 
the pursuit of unrighteousness. By turning away 
from sin and placing our full trust or faith in Christ, 
we are pardoned, and become justified in the sight 
of God. We then are made living branches of the 
true vine, and the spiritual life which we receive 
from the trunk, cannot fail to produce fruit unto life 
eternal. Here then is the essential difference be- 
tween the Protestant and the Roman Catholic doe- 
trine of justification. ‘The Roman Catholie-believes 
that his good works are, in part at least, the means 
of his justification, and is anxious to secure and in- 
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crease it. by numerous external practices, espe- 
cially by self-inflicted misery: the true Protest- 
ant feels assured on the strength of revelation, 
that as he turns with his whole heart, and accepts 
pardon through Christ’s blood, his sins are pardon- 
ed without reserve. The work of justification, or 
acquittal, is thereby perfect; and the Spirit of Christ 
proceeds without delay in the subsequent work of 
sanctification. The Protestant has but one ground 
of salutary fear, lest he should wilfully and delibe- 
rately turn again from Christ to sin; but. this fear 
is allayed by the certainty given him by the same 
Scripture, that God is faithful, and that it is God 
‘¢ who worketh in us both to will and to do, of his 
good pleasure *.”—The system of Popish justifica- 
tion is, I repeat to you, m the words of that truly 
great and calumniated man, Luther, “a plain ty- 
ranny, a racking and crucifying of consciences.” He 
knew this from his own experience, for, like myself, 
he had in his youth tried it in the full sincerity of 
his heart. In order to secure his salvation, and fol- 
lowing the advice of the Church of Rome he made 
himself a Monk, and most conscientiously kept the 
rule of his order; but he found, what I have fre- 
quently seen in those who bind themselves with the 
Popish vows, that he was on the way to distraction 
and downright madness. ‘“ When I was a Monk,” 
he says, ‘1 endeavoured as much as possible to live 
after the strait rule of my own order; I was wont-to 
shrive (confess) myself with great devotion, .and to 
reckon up all my sins, being always very contrite 
before, and I returned to confession very often, and 
thoroughly performed the penance that was en- 
joined unto me: yet for all this my conscience could 
mever be fully certified, but was always in doubt, 
and said this or ‘that thou hast not done rightly : 
thou wast not contrite and sorrowful enough : ‘this 
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sin thou didst omit in thy confession, and so forth, 
Therefore, the more I went about to help my 
weak, wavering, and afflicted conscience by men’s 
traditions, the more weak, and doubtful, and the 
more afflicted I was. And thus, the more I observed 
men’s traditions, the more I transgressed them, and 
in seeking after righteousness, by mine order, I 
could never attain unto it."—To the truth of this 
statement I myself can bear most ample testimony. 
In fact, with the exception of the persecuting spirit 
of the Church of Rome, I know nothing more odious 
and mischievous than her contrivances after the 
righteousness or sanctity which she recommends; 
they are indeed a plain tyranny, a racking and cru- 
cifying of the conscience. 

RR. What contrivances do you mean? 

A. 1 mean the Popish laws, by which, in order, 
as they say, to make their Clergy more perfect, men 
are led into the most fatal snares, even to the loss — 
of their souls, or at least to the ruin of their happi- 
ness. It is, indeed, a consequence of the Romanist 
doctrine of good works, or works through which 
men acquire a title to salvation, that they should 
lay intolerable burthens on the neck of well-disposed 
Christians. Hence the Pope has made it necessary 
for his Clergy never to marry; and for both men 
and women who, striving after the imaginary perfec- 
tion of works, make themselves Monks, or Friars, 
or Nuns, to make vows of never marrying, of obey-- 
ing the superior of their convents, and possessing no 
money. ‘They also oblige themselves to keep the 
rule of their order, which gives forty or fifty com-. 
mandments, besides those of God; and which, by 
their vows, they consider as binding as if they were 
all in the Bible. As far as this goes, such a system 
would be a dangerous absurdity: for what can be 
more unreasonable than to endanger salvation by 
self-imposed duties, when we know how difficult it 
is for man to keep the plain laws of God? But, as the 
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object of all these human ordinances is, that the 
Church of Rome may be able to make an external 
show of the sanctity of her unmarried Priests, and 
the self-denial of her professed Monks and Nuns; 
the Popes, fearing lest those who undertake these 
duties, should soon find them impracticable, and 
shame the Church by resuming their Christian li- 
berty—the Popes, I say, most unfeelingly, and with 
the greatest disregard of men’s salvation, have in- 
duced all Roman Catholic Governments to force 
Clergymen, Friars, and Nuns; to abide by their pro- 
fession ; so that whoever finds himself unable to live 
in celibacy, or within the walls of a convent, must fly 
his country, under the dreadful certainty, that, if 
taken in the attempt, he shall be punished with a 
cruel imprisonment during the rest of his life. 

R. That is certainly a piece of tyranny which I 
have not sufficient words to describe. 

A. You would, indeed, want words to express 
your feelings, if you had seen the effects of that 
proud and insolent despotism of the Romish Church, 
as Lhave.. Indeed I am touching upon a subject of 
which I cannot speak without the most lively pain 
and indignation. When Saint Paul enumerates the 
advantages which the unmarried Christians had inthe 
early days of the Gospel, he uses the greatest cau- 
_ tion. “This (says the Apostle) I speak for your 
» own profit, not that I may cast a snare upon you.” 
The Church of Rome, on the contrary, carried 
away by her pride, uses. every art to induce young 
persons of either sex to bind themselves with reli- 
gious vows of chastity for life. All her books of 
devotion, and especially her established Prayer- 
book, are full of the praises.of virginity. She car- 
vies herabsurd, not to say wicked, extravagance, to 
the point of asserting .of one of her female Saints, 
(Saint Rose.of Lima, whom I ‘have already mention- 
ed) that. she made a vow of perpetual chastity at the 
age of five years. ‘There was indeed a time, when 
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children were bound by their-parents to become 
Monks and Nuns for life; an engagement which 
they were forced to keep when they grew up. But 
now the Church of Rome allows boys and girls of 
sixteen to take the religious vows, and having done 
so, she puts them under the guard of the Roman 
Catholic Governments, who frightened with the 
spiritual threats of the Popes, employ their force 
to make them prisoners of the Church for life. It 
would make your very heart sick to see the nun- 
neries abroad. They are large houses, with high 
walls like prisons ; having small windows at a great 
distance from the ground, and guarded by strong 
and close iron bars, bristled over with long spikes. 
As it is the custom among Roman Catholics to send 
most of their little girls to be edueated by the Nuns, 
the poor innocents become attatched to their teach- 
ers, who are besides exceedingly anxious to gain re- 
cruits to their order. The girls are petted till they 
come of age to take the vows. The priests, who 
being not allowed to marry, feel a strong jealousy of 
those who take a young and amiable wife, are always 
ready to advise their young penitents to take the 
veil. In this manner a great number of unsuspecting 
girls are yearly entrapped in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Even in England, Nunneries have ‘been 
on the increase of late years. Some of these poor 
prisoners continue in their slavery without reluct- 
ance: many feel unhappy, but submit from the shame 
of changing their minds, and because even in this 
country, where the Protestant law would protect 
their leaving the convent, their relations would look 
upon them as reprobates, and their Priests would 
harass them to death. In Roman Catholic countries, 
the hoplessness of their case obliges many to bear 
their unhappy lot patiently. But some are driven 
to desperation, and I have known instances which 
prove that the Pope is a more unfeeling tyrant than 
any slave-master in Algiers. 
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R. Have you really seen a poor female dying for 
liberty, and yet kept like a criminal in bondage ? 

A. 1 have known many; but there was one among 
those unhappy victims, whose sufferings harrow my 
mind and heart whenever they come to my recollec- 
tion. You must, however, be made acquainted with 
her melancholy story; but to save myself the pain 
of telling it anew, let me read it out of my Evidence 
against Catholicism : 

«‘ The eldest daughter of a family intimately ac- 
quainted with mine, was brought up in the convent 
of Saint Agnes at Seville, under the care of her 
mother’s sister, the abbess of that female community. 
The circumstances of the whole transaction were 
so public at Seville, and the subsequent judicial pro- 
ceedings have given them such notoriety, that I do 
not feel bound to conceal names. Maria Francisca 
Barreiro, the unfortunate subject of this account, 
grew up, a lively and interesting girl, in the convent ; 
while a younger sister enjoyed the advantages of an 
education at home. ‘The mother formed an early 
design of devoting her eldest daughter to religion, 
in order to give her less attractive favourite a better 
chance of getting a husband. The distant and harsh 
manner with which she constantly treated Maria 
Francisca, attached the unhappy girl to her aunt by 
the ties of the most ardent affection. The time, how- 
ever, arrived when it was necessary that she should © 
either leave her, and endure the consequences of 
her mother’s aversion at home, or take the vows, 
and thus close the gates of the convent upon herself 
for ever. She preferred the latter courses and came 
out to pay the last visit to her friends. “I met her, 
almost daily, at the house of one of her relations; 
where her words and manner soon convinced me that 
_ she was a victim of her mother’s designing and un- 
feeling disposition. The father was an excellent 
man, though timid and undecided. He feared’ his 
wife, and was in awe of the Monks; who, as usual, 
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were extremely anxious to increase the nuthber of 
their female prisoners: Though I was aware of the 
danger which a man incurs in Spain, who tties to 
dissuade a young woman from being a Nun, huma~ 
‘nity impelled me to speak seriously to thé father, 
efitreating him not to expose a beloved child to 
spend her life in hopeless regret for lost liberty. He 
was greatly moved by my reasons; but the impres- 
sion I made was soon obliterated. The day for 
Maria Francisca’s taking the veil was at length fixed, 
and though I had a most pressing invitation to be 
present at the ceremony, I determined not to see 
the wretched victim at the altar. On the preceding 
day, I was called from my stallat the Royal Chapel, — 
to the confessional. A lady, quite covered by her 
black veil, was kneeling at the grate through which 
females speak to the confessor As soon as I took 
my seat, the well-known voice of Maria Francis¢a 
made me start with surprise. Bathed in tears, and 
scarcely able to speak without betraying her state to 
the people who knelt near the confessional box, 
by the sobs which interrupted her words; she told 
me_ she wished only to unburden her heart to me, 
before she shut herself up for life. Assistance, she 
assured me, she would not receive; for rather than 
live with her mother, and endure the obloquy to 
which her swerving from her announced determina- 
tion would expose her, she ‘ would risk the salvation 
of her soul.’ Ali my remonstrances were in vain: 
I offered to obtain the protection of the Archbishop, 
and thereby to extricate her from the difficulties in 
which she was involved, She declined my offer, and 
appeared as resolute as she was wretched. The 
next morning she took the veil; and professed at 
the end of the following year. Her good aunt died 
soon after; and the Nuns, who had allured her into 
the convent by their caresses, when they perceived 
that she was not able to disguise her misery, and 
feared that the existence of a reluctant Nun might 
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by her means transpire, became her daily tormen- 
tors. 

“ After an absence of three years from Seville, I 
found that Maria Francisca had openly delared her 
aversion to a state, from which nothing but death 
could save her. She often changed her confessors, 
expecting comfort from their advice. At last she 
found a friend in one of the companions of my 
youth; a man whose benevolence surpasses even 
the bright genius with which nature has gifted him; 
though neither has been able to exempt him from 
the evils to which Spaniards seem to be fated in 
proportion to their worth. He became her confes- 
sor, and in that capacity spoke to her daily. But 
what could he do against the inflexible tyranny in 
whose grasp she languished ! 

“ About this time the approach of Napoleon’s 
army threw the town into a general consternation, 
and the convents were opened to such of the Nuns 
as wished to fly. Maria Francisca, whose parents 
were absent, put herself under the protection of a 
young prebendary of the Cathedral, and by his 
means reached Cadiz, where I saw her on my way 
to England. I shall never forget the anguish with 
which, after a long conversation wherein she dis- 
closed to me the whole extent of her wretchedness, 
she exclaimed There is no hope for me! and fell into 
convulsions. ' 

* The liberty of Spain from the French invaders 
was the signal for the fresh confinement of this 
helpless young woman to her former prison. Here | 
she attempted to put an end to her sufferings by 
throwing herself into a deep well; but was taken 
out alive. Her mother was now dead, and her 
friends instituted a suit of nullity of profession, before 
the ecclesiastical court. But the laws of the Council of 
Trent were positive; and she was cast in the trial. 
Her despair, however, exhausted the little strength 
which her protracted sufferings had left her, and 
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the unhappy Maria Francisca died soon after, having 
scarcely reached her twenty-fifth year.” AIO 

R. Sir, the history of your unfortunate friend is 
so horrible, that 1 wonder how whole nations cah 
conspire to support a tyranny wicked enough to sa- 
crifice not only the body but the soul of the help- 
jess creatures who fall into its snares. 1 know that 
God is infinitely merciful; but does it not strike 
you that the Pope and his Church, provided they 
keep their slaves, do not care if they are driven to 
suicide, and all the sins which follow and attend 
despair ? 
- A. I know that the Pope and his Counsellors are 
perfectly indifferent about moral evils which arise 
from the laws which keep up the appearance of in- 
fallibility in their Church. Rather than alter her 
law of celibacy, Rome has allowed her Clergy to be 
for many ages exposed to the most fatal temptations; 
and for the most part to be involved in the guilt of 
many a secret, and many an open sin, which might 
be avoided by the repeal of that law. 

R. Does not the Pope ever dispense with the law 
of celibacy ? 

A. Rome, my friend, never draws back but 
when fear compels her. The only dispensation I 
ever heard of, was obtained by Buonaparte for Tal- 
leyrand, a French Bishop. The whole history of 
Papal Rome proves, that nothing but absolute com- 
pulsion will ever make her change her conduct. 
Even when the Popes have been forced to ‘yield to 
necessity, they have always done it in sullen silence, 
and never by publicly disclaiming even their most 
unjustifiable and tyrannical laws. At this moment, 
when the Pope knows that by a short declaration 
he should instantly remove all the difficulties which 
oppose the termination of what is called the Catho- 
tic Question, and dispel the well-grounded fears 
which most Protestants have of the admission of 
Reman Catholics to seats in Parliament,—the Pope 
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lets them struggle on towards the object of their 
ambition: with the view, no doubt, of reminding 
them, in case they should gain the point, that it is 
the duty of every spiritual son of Rome, to exert 
himself in the destruction of Protestantism, and con- 
sequently so to behave themselves in Parliament, as 
to undermine the foundations of every Christian de- 
nomination which does not acknowledge the Pope as 
the Vicar of Christ on earth. 

R. I know, Sir, many Roman Catholics who are 
most excellent people, and who appear to bear no 
malice against the religion of their neighbours. 

4. 1 have no doubt that there are many such 
persons among them: but am equally certain, that 
every spiritual subject of the Pope is bound to op- 
pose Protestantism, by the same conscientious prin- 
ciple which makes him a Roman Catholic. Why is 
he a Romanist? Because he thinks the Pope’s reli- 
gion the safest way to save his soul—Would he 
then endanger that soul by acting against the prin- 
ciples of that religion, merely for the sake of the 
Protestants ? 

R. I wish you would tell me the real belief of the 
Church of Rome with regard to Protestants. 

A. The Church of Rome declares as positively 
as she does the doctrine of the Trinity, and’ the 
Death and Resurrection of our Saviour, that there 
is no salvation out of her pale; that is to say, that 
the promises of the Gospel ‘are exclusively made to 
those who acknowledge the Pope as the representa- 
tive of Christ. This doctrine has been repeatedly 
established by the highest authority of the Church 
of Rome, which is the Pope and his Bishops met in 
council. The same authority has declared and 
bound all Roman Catholics to believe, that every 
person who has received baptism, either in their 
Church, or out of it, is obliged to obey all the pre- 
cepts of the holy Church, either written’ or delivered 
by tradition; and that whoever denies that such bap- 
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tized persons should not be forced to obey those pre- 
cepts by any other punishment than that of excommu- 
nication, is to be accursed. Such is the declaration 
of the Council of Trent*, whose infallibility no 
Roman Catholic can disbelieve. He is therefore 
accursed by the Church of Rome who supports 
religious toleration. Nothing, consequently, can 
be more evident, than that sincere Roman Catho- 
lics are bound to be intolerant; for the Roman 
Catholic religion does not consist only in_be- 
lieving certain doctrines, but in believing them 
in obedience to that Church of which the Pope 
is the head. The sincere Roman Catholic can- 
not therefore explain away the practical conse- 
quences of his creed. He believes what his Church 
believes: his Church believes that whoever denies 
that baptized persons should be forced to obey the 
traditions of Rome, is accursed; he must therefore 
deem himself accursed if} he omits any opportunity 
of forcing people into the Romish communion. Be- 
sides, if you see the Roman Catholics incessantly at 
work to make converts by persuasion, because their 
Church declares it to be their duty to snatch the 
souls of Protestants from eternal damnation ; how 
can you suppose that, if they had power, they would 
not use it for the same purpose and under the same 
authority? But we are not left to inferences and 
conjectures upon this subject. The Church of 
Rome is so fully determined to impress upon her 
children their duty of forcing Romanism upon all 
who may be“under their influence, that she enjoins 
that intolerant principle under an oath. ‘The most 
solemn declaration of the Romanist Faith ends in 
words which, translated into English, are as follow : 
‘“* This true Catholic Eaith, out of which none can be 
saved, which I now freely profess and truly hold, I 
promise, vow, and swear, to retain (with God's assist- 


* Session VII. Canon IV. and XIV. 
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ance) whole ard entire to my life’s end, and to pro- 
eure, to the extent of my power, that allmy subjects, 
or those who, by virtue of my office, may be under nex 
care, shall hold, teach, and preach the same.” This 
oath was framed by the Council of Trent, with a de- 
termination to tender it to all persons in power; and 
is taken, even in this Protestant kingdom, by all 
Romanist Bishops and dignitaries. If this be not a 
proof, that checking and opposing every religion 
but that of the Pope, is considered a strict duty by 
the Church of Rome, all sound reasoning is at an 
end. 

_. &. Do you suppose that any free-born Briton 

could approve of any thing like the Inquisition ? 

I have avery high opinion of the British cha- 
racter; but, on the other hand, I am too well ac- 
quainted with the baneful effects of the Roman 
Catholic religion upon the mind. I hope that few 
among the subjects of Great Britian are, in their 
hearts, abettors of that darling of the Romish Church 
the Inquisition. But I know, that a dignified 
Spanish Clergyman, who was in London a few 
years ago, met with English Roman Catholics who 
declared their approbation of the Inquisition. In 
the preface to a history of that infamous tribunal, 
which he published in the year 1818, he has the 
_ words which I am going to give you translated from 
» the French: “ During my residence in London, I 
heard some Roman Catholics say, that the Inquisition 
was useful in Spain for the preservation of the Ca- 
tholie Faith; and that it would have been well for 
France if it had had a similar establishment *.”. This 
he asserts, not to attack the Roman Catholies, for he 
died in the communion of their Church, but as a 
simple fact, and by the way. 

R. Iam quite surprized! 


* Liorente’s History of the Spanish Inquisition. Paris 
edition, 1818, vol. 1. p. xxii. . 
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A. Yam not surprized at all. It is when I hear 
of Roman Catholics who engage not to persecute 
Protestants, even if they had the power, that I am 
seized with astonishment. How can the spiritual 
children of Rome be so unlike their mother! “Was 
it not the Church of Rome that in Spain, urged the 
burning of thirty-one thousand nine hundred and 
twelve dissenters from her doctrines, and that punished 
with imprisonment, fine, confiscation, and public in- 
famy, two hundred and ninety-one thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty, who saved their lives by recantation? 
Was it not by the same authority that in this king- 
dom of England, and during the four years of the 
reign of Queen Mary, two hundred and eighty per- 
sons were burnt alive; the number of those who 
perished in prison, for not turning Papists, being 
unknown? If this sanguinary Church acknowledged 
her error, if she confessed that she was misled by 
the ignorance and bigotry of old times, (though 
she herself had undoubtedly caused that ignorance 
and bigotry) we might believe that her children had 
also put off their persecuting character. But when 
has mortal man heard that the Church of Rome 
ever whispered a regret for the torrents of blood 
with which she has drenched the earth? Her 
Spanish Inquisition existed till within the last five 
years. The Pope restored it in 1814, and _ his 
Bishops are at this moment doing every thing to re- 
vive it. But what is the existence or abolition of 
the Inquisition, but a mere external symptom of 
power or want of it, to put the invariable principle 
of Romanist intolerance into practice? The cruel 
deeds of the Romish Church are nothing but a 
republication, in blood, of the articles of her Faith 
stamped in every copy of the decrees of ‘Trent. 
How then can I believe that sincere Roman Ca- 
tholics have renounced persecution? When a man’s 
hopes of eternal happiness are bound up in a per- 
secuting creed, he may indulge in toleration as he 
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does in sin, under a sense of spiritual danger, and a 
hope of future amendment: in the hey-day of life 
he will be for letting every man have his way; but I. 
would not trust my liberty and my life into his hands, 
differing, as I do, from his creed, when he turns his 
thoughts to religion, and begins his course of Ro- 
mish repentance. 

R. Vhad never till now believed.that intolerance 
and, persecution could be taught by Christians as ne- 
cessary for salvation. 

A, One benefit, I trust in God’s grace, you will 
at least derive from the clear proofs I have given 
you, that such is the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome. Convinced as you must be, that she makes 
persecution an essential part of her creed, you will 
bear that fact in mind, if ever her emissaries should 
try their arts to seduce you from your Prostestant 
profession. Whenever you shall hear the often-told 
story of St. Peter and his Primacy, you have only to 
remember the tyrannous doctrine and conduct. of 
the Popes which have grown out of that threadbare 
fiction. Compare the government of the pretended 
successors of Peter, with the model of a Christian 
Pastor, which Peter himself has left in his first 
Epistle. ‘‘ Feed,” he says, ‘the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof, Nor By 
CONSTRAINT, but willingly; not for riuruy LUCRE 
but of a ready mind; NEITHER As BEING LoRDS OVER 
GOD’s HERITAGE, but by being ensamples to the 
flock *.” There needs not much learning to rebut 
all the pretensions of the Romish Church, when you 
compare her Popish government with this passage. 
You have only to remember the constraint and 
bloodshed by which the Popes obtained at one time 
the oversight of the flock of God: the jilthy lucre 
which at this very day is the effect of their indulg- 
ences and dispensations; and lastly, to observe the 


* J Peter v. 2,3. 
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Jordly manner in which they still claim ‘the spiritual 
dominion of this and all other countries which have 
shaken off their tyrannical and usurped authority. 
Remember all this, and beware, my friend, of the 
guiles and arts of a Church, which, even at this mo- 
‘ment, looks upon you and your brother Protestants 
as runaway slaves, whom she does not punish, from 
mere want of power; and rest assured, that where 
there is so much spirit of pride and ambition, the 
Christian spirit must have been nearly quenched. 


THE END. 


Cee ee UIE naan EnE oanEnEn Enns =nanennnnn 
Printed by R. Grasent, St. John’s-square London. 
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